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‘| \NHE excitement over the Dreyfus 
affair increases rather than dimin- 
ishes. In addition to the Paris 

street rioting of Monday, of which we spoke 

in our last issue, there were disturbances last 
week in Marseilles, Rouen, Lyons, Bordeaux, 

Nancy, and several other cities, and even in 

Algiers! All these disturbances were directed 

against the Jews, and none was very. serious 

except that in Algiers, where it is reported 
that three Frenchmen were killed, thirty Jews 
were wounded, and many Jew shops were 
pillaged. On Saturday the spirit of lawless- 
ness and violence reached the Chamber of 

Deputies, and disgraceful confusion and ob- 

jurgation ended in actual blows. In reply to 

ademand that the Government should pub- 
lish an alleged report of Captain Lebrun- 

Renaud, said to contain an account of a con- 

fession by Dreyfus, the Premier, M. Méline, 

admitted the existence of the report, but de- 
clared that the Dreyfus case should not be 
reopened in any way; that “it was custom- 
ary to investigate espionage secretly ;” that 
grave public interests (foreign relations, of 
course) forbade the removal of the secrecy so 
far preserved ; and that a great writer (Zola) 
had used his pen to dishonor the army, which 
the Government would know how to defend. 

M. Méline’s speech was followed by a stormy 

debate, in which M, Jaurés, the leader of the 

Socialists, was assaulted both verbally and 

physically by a Conservative, M. de Bernis. 

The President of the Chamber was finally 

forced to suspend the session and to have the 

§ ball cleared by soldiers. Altogether the inci- 

dent is one of the most discreditable in the 

whole turbulent course of French legislative 
violence. On Sunday mass-meetings were 
held in Paris to protest against the attacks 
upon the army supposed to be implied ia the 
attitude of the pro-Dreyfus faction, and the 
uproar caused by the divided sentiment of 
the audiences made it necessary for the 
police to close the meetings. There were 
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mobs in the street, but the troops and police 
preserved order. On Monday of this week 
resolutions of confidence in the Government 
passed the Chamber by a vote of 376 to 133. 
The approach of a general election makes 
the entire situation more serious. The 
Socialist, Anarchist, and anti-Government 
forces generally are using the popular excite- 
ment for political purposes. 


g 


Naturally, public interest is centering 
largely about the approaching trial of M. 
Zola, on charges growing out ‘of his lately 
published letter to President Faure. The 
full text of this letter has now reached this 
country. It is an extraordinary document, 
passionate, bold, strenuous, and bearing every 
evidence of sincerity. It cannot be said to 
throw much new light on the question of the 
guilt or innocence of Dreyfus and Esterhazy, 
but it makes a strong indictment against 
General Billot, the Minister of War, General 
Mercier, and other army officials, as having 
used illegal and discreditable means to con- 
vict the one and acquit the other. The effect 
of Zola’s letter has been increased by the 
fact that the Government has selected a few 
general denunciatory passages from the letter 
as the basis of the formal charges upon which 
he is to be tried, ignoring the specific charges 
made in the letter. It seems probable that 
the Government means to continue in the 
trial of Zola its policy of avoiding publicity 
as to the real facts of the Dreyfus case. 
This adds interest to the renewal of the re- 
port that Russia and not Germany was the 
country to which Dreyfus betrayed military 
secrets. If this is so, it is easy to see that 
the French Government has an additional 
reason for secrecy, as the alliance with Russia 
would lose its popularity with the French 
people if it were known that while the treaty 
was being discussed Russia was corrupting 
French officers. At present the popular 
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sentiment clearly favors the Government, and 
is violently directed against anything which 
even seems to throw discredit on the army ; 
to this feeling the anti-Semitic prejudice 
has been added, and the deplorable result 
has been the rioting of the past week, the 
existing political crisis, and the danger of 
future disturbances. 
c-3) 

Last week Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, made 
an announcement in a speech at Swansea 
which has set all England and all the world 
talking. It was to the effect that, even at 
the cost of war, the door of Chinese com- 
merce should not be shut to Great Britain. 
Sir Michael added that his Government did 
not regard China as a place for conquest 
or colonization by any European or other 
power, but as one of the most hopeful cen- 
ters of the future for the commerce of Great 
Britain and the world. In that policy he was 


convinced that the British Government would 
have the sympathy and support of the best 
public opinioy everywhere, and also the sym- 
pathy and support of all parties in Parliament. 
That this is true was shown by the .iimmedi- 


ate declarations from such Liberals as Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
of confidence in the Conservative Chancellor 
—than whom, indeed, no man in English 
public life is more trusted by his countrymen, 
irrespective of party. Newspapers of every 
shade of opinion have also supported the 
Chancellor. The “St. James’s Gazette” be- 
lieves that “this firm statement tends to 
peace.” The “Pall Mall Gazette” says: 
“These are brave words, but they would be 
more serious still if they did not represent a 
serious intention. It is the Power that talks 
of war and then recoils from acting that gets 
embroiled.” The “Globe” declares that 
“in carrying out the policy promulgated, the 
Government will have the support of the 
people of this country, and also of two coun- 
tries who above all others are eminently con- 
cerned. Both the United States and Japan 
recognize the wisdom and the benefits wh’ch 
are likely to be derived from ports free and 
open.” To these comments the New York 
“ Evening Post” adds: “Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach's declaration that there shall be no 
closing of Chinese ports is, since Canning’s 
famous acknowledgment of the independ- 
ence of the Spanish-American provin:es, the 
finest declaration made by any British Minis- 
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ter. Open ports, free to all the nations of the 
earth, are something worth fighting for. The 
British Minister is a splendid contrast to the 
two ‘war lords’ who are wandering round 
the earth seeking ports to close, markets to 
monopolize. and commerce: for themselves 
only. It is a lucky thing for civilization that 
England has enough ‘sea power’ to make 
her declarations good.” 


& 


Negotiations for a British loan to China 
are still proceeding. The British stipulations 
are: First, that, in return for the loan, China 
shall open to the world’s commerce three 
additional specified treaty ports—one in the 
north, one in the center, and one in the south. 
Secondly, that China shall not alienate any 
part of the Yangste Valley to any other 
Power. Thirdly, that Great Britain shall 
have the right to extend her railway from 
Burma through the province of Yunnan. In 
the proposal to open the first-named port, 
Talienwan, China has met the opposition 
of Russia, and the opposition of France 
regarding the last, Nanning. Talienwan is 
not far from Port Arthur. As Russia means 
to make Port Arthur one of the termini 
of her great Trans-Siberian Railway as well 
as a great military arsenal, the position 
of Talienwan, close at hand, a free treaty 
port on the Liaotong Peninsula, which Russia 
means to keep for an exclusive mercantile 
preserve, is indeed a check to such commer 
cial and military ambition. The opposition 
of France has a like motive. Great Britain's 
second proposition ought to preserve the 
great waterway of China to the world’s com- 
merce. In the third proposition there is no 
oppressive demand for military occupation 
such as Russia secured with regard to north- 
ern China when the last loan was guar- 
anteed by the Dual Alliance. It is evident 
that the third proposal is the most valuable 
of all, and will the most seriously affect 
France. That Power will undoubtedly de 
mand equal entrance into Yunnan from Tong: 
king. It is said that the British loan to 
China will be either $60,000,000 or $80,000, 
000, will be a four per cent., fifty-year loan. 
and will be issued at par. If this be true, it 
offers an interesting contrast to all the other 
loans by which China has borrowed money. 
none of which has been issued at so low 4 
rate, and none issued at par. Reports are al 
hand of the departure of additional ships 
to reinforce the fleets of Great Britain ané 
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Japan, Russia and France, in Chinese waters. 
The first two Powers stand for equality of 
commercial opportunity, and are happily 
stronger in combined naval strength than are 
the last two. It is to be hoped that the vic- 
tory for free markets will be won without 
sanguinary conflict. 


® 


An article in the “ Civiltd Cattolica,” ex- 
pressing the supposed views of Leo XIII. 
that the Vatican would prefer a republic in 
place of the present form of government in 
Italy, has excited considerable interest and 
discussion. It is well known that the Vatican 
persists in its refusal to permit the faithful to 
take part in parliamentary elections. The 
result is that about half of the Italian elec- 
torate is not represented at the polls. That 
the Pope can occasionally put the monarchy 
in embarrassing circumstances is only too 
evident, and- Leo XIII. undoubtedly appre- 
ciates his spiritual power at its just worth. 
The article in question implies that the 
Church would regain ancient rights far more 
easily by dealing with a federate government 
than with a centralized monarchy. Undoubt- 
edly this would be true in the case of the 
canton of Rome, for instance, a canton which 
might restore a modified papal temporal 
power. The recent difficulties growing out of 
the proposal of the Italian Government to re- 
arrange On a more equitable basis the sala- 
ries guaranteed to the clergy (see Outlook, 
January 15,p. 157) have emphasized anew the 
constitutional difficulties in the way of recon- 
ciling Church and State. Even the Naples 
* Paese ” inquires : « Are we sure that we have 
on our side the great majority of the Italian 


people, and is it politic for us to persist in irri- 


tating. by measures not always justifiable, and 
sometimes in violation of the very rights sanc- 
tioned by the Law of Guarantees, a conflict 
with the Church from which [conflict] it would 
be vain to deny that a great part of the woes of 
our country proceed?” Beneficent as have 
been the deeds of the House of Savoy, the 
Pope is still a popular monarch, and he is 
liable to be made more so if despotic meas- 
wes are instituted against the Church, espe- 
cially if these are in contradiction of any ex- 
isting treaty, such as that which assures the 
salaries of Catholic priests and bishops. It 
would not be altogether improbable if, in the 
tmbitterment caused by too radical measures 
on the part of the Quirinal, the Vatican should 
spond by instructing the faithful no longer 


to keep away from the polls, but to go thither 
and vote against the Government. That the 
Vatican side is recognized as not being im- 
pregnable is shown by the fact that Cardinal 
Vannutelli, who is believed to be the person 
most talked of for the papal succession, ap- 
peared recently at an entertainment given in 
honor of General Draper, our Ambassador to 
Italy. Such an event has not happened since 
the Pope became a “ prisoner” in 1870. Leo 
XIII. and all the other members of the Sacred 
College have denounced Cardinal Vannutelli 
for openly seeking the good will of the Italian ~ 
Government in view of his candidacy for the 
tiara at the next Conclave. The Cardinal, 
however, seems to think the game worth the 
candle. 


@ 


In the last number of the “ Contemporary 
Review’ President Washburn, of Robert 
College, Constantinople, has some interesting 
things tosay about the Slav race. Heclaims 
that the Latins and the Teutons have had 
their day, and that they have failed to estab- 
lish a genuinely Christian civilization. While 
they have accomplished much in organizing 
society, in developing wealth, in expanding 
literature, art, and science, and especially in 
securing greater rights to the individual man, 
their sin has been that they have exalted the 
material above the spiritual. The best Slavs 
think, however, that the coming of the Slav 
may regenerate Europe, and may establish 
the kingdom of Christ as it has not yet been 
established. Dr. Washburn declares that, in 
his religious character at least, the Russian 
peasant is the most original and interesting of 
any. He has grave faults and weaknesses, but 
he commends himself to the sympathy of all by 
his peculiar and pathetic endurance of suffer- 
ing, his faith in self-sacrifice, and his dreams 
of destiny. He is far removed from the 
matter-of-fact world of the nineteenth century. 
As for the Russian in the higher walks of 
life, he seems to be even more cosmopolitan 
than-other men. Nevertheless, whatever else 
he may be, he is a Slav, and believes in 
the mission of his race as much as does 
the peasant. From this, President Washburn 
concludes that the educated Russian differs 
from other educated Europeans as much as 
the Russian peasant differs from other peas- 
ants. The Slavs of Russia are a homogene- 
ous race, and are likely to induce the Slavs 
of other countries to come under their in- 
fluence, Dr, Washburn acutely point out 
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that the bringing of Austria and Russia into 
an alliance by a Slav, namely, Count Go- 
luchowski, is not an accident. The Slavs of 
other countries, however, are by no means 
so homogeneous as those of Russia. The 
Mohammedan Slavs, for instance, have had 
their race characteristics destroyed by their 
religion, and the Slavs of the Balkan States 
are divided into so many nationalities that 
they have come to care more for the long his- 
tory of each nationality than for their com- 
mon race; this being accentuated by the fact 
that they are also divided between the Roman 
Catholic and the Greek Churches. On the 
other hand, the recent conflict of Slavs with 
Germans and Magyars in Austria-Hungary 
is a race-unifying force. Russia is doing 
everything possible to foster this, for the 
coming of the Slav will in the end mean the 
coming of Russia. 


@ 


What school-boy has not carefully, and 
perhaps painfully, thumbed his “ Liddell and 
Scott”? All those school-boys, old and 
young, will have certainly noted with pecu- 
liar interest that the venerable Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, has passed away. Dean 


Liddell was a Christ Church boy himself, and 
he came logically by his distinguished po- 
sition, for he took a “double first” there, 
then became tutor and censor at the college, 
and then in turn public examiner in classics, 


select preacher, and proctor. When West- 
minster School, however (then chief of all 
English schools in classical scholarship), asked 
him to become its head master, he left Ox- 
ford; but he was glad to return again in 1855, 
when, ujon the death of Dr. Gaisford, the 
deanship was offered to him. In 1870 he 
became Vice-Chancellor of the University ; 
in 1891 he retired from office. For sixty 
years he was a great force at Oxford, and 
that force was felt in many departments of 
learning, executive university control, an1 
religion. As we have hinted, however, his 
reputation in this country, and in England 
also, is for the most part connected with the 
great lexicon of which, conjointly with Dr, 
Scott, of Balliol, he was the author. The 
first edition of the lexicon appeared in 1843, 
and the last, the seventh, in 1883. His “ His- 
tory of Rome” is also well known, and has 
passed through many editions. Dean Lid- 
dell’s death took place suddenly on Tuesday 
of last week; he was almost eighty-seven 
years old. 
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Changes in the currency systems of Rus- 
sia and India are interesting and significant. 
Under the former laws of Russia the mone. 
tary unit was the silver ruble, containing 
18.02 grams of pure silver. In addition to 
the silver currency there were also gold 
coins of various denominations in circulation, 
principally of five and ten rubles, containing 
1 161-1,000 grams of pure gold for every 
ruble. There were also credit notes issued 
by the State Bank of Russia. Silver was, 
nevertheless, legal tender for the payment of 
duties and taxes. The Government's heavy 
expenses in connection with the Crimean and 
Turkish wars forced it to suspend the ex. 
change of notes for coin. The curtailment 
of expenses and the later increase of revenue 
resulted in the accumulation of a gold reserve 
amounting to over twelve hundred million 
rubles, and the national credit became so 
good that, instead of borrowing at six per 
cent., the Government finally got its goldat 
three and a half. The result of all was that 
the Government decided to undertake the 
country’s deliverance from an inconvertible 
currency. By this time the silver ruble had 
declined so much in value that the pure 
silver contained in a ruble was only forty-five 
copecks instead of one hundred, and the 
value in gold of a credit note of one ruble 
was but sixty-six copecks. The Government 
decided in favor of gold as a standard be- 
cause it was the least fluctuating metal, 
using silver only as a subsidiary metal for 
minor coins. Imperial ukases have recently 
embodied these decisions. The new unit is 
a gold ruble, equal to about 51% cents in 
United States gold. The silver ruble cor 
tains the same amount of pure silver a 
before. The Russian State Bank has stil 
the sole right to issue credit notes exchange: 
able at par with gold at the Bank or any ol 
its branches. The issues of notes, however, 
are not allowed to exceed by more than three 
hundred million rubles the value of gold coit 
and bullion deposited for their redemption. 
In addition to the gold reserve the exchange 
of notes at par with gold is guaranteed also 
by the entire State property, which includes, 
besides Government lands, about six hundred 
million acres of forests and fifteen thousané 
miles of railways. 


@ 


In India, the bill introduced by Sir James 
Westland. the Finance Minister of the Cour 
cil, providing for the issue of gold notes, his 
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been adopted. These notes will be issued 
against gold taken from the Bank of England 
and held as a special deposit for security. 
The bill has already relieved the stringency 
of the money market. -There has been such 
a demand for rupee bills in London to meet 
payments which British merchants must make 
in India (Indian exports are greater than the 
imports) that the price of the bills has been 
carried up to 16% pence per rupee—the par 
of exchange as fixed in 1893 by the Govern- 
ment when it closed its mints to silver. On 
receipt of telegrams announcing the sale of 
Council drafts in London, the Indian Govern- 
ment will issue its notes in Calcutta and deliver 
them to the payee. The notes will be redeem- 
able in gold. It is thought that this decision 
indicates the approach of a gold basis for the 
currency of India. In spite of the general 
decline in the price of silver, the rupee has 
advanced in value, it being now worth several 
pence more than its bullion value. In 1893 
the rupee was worth eleven pence, but since 
1895 it has steadily increased in value. It 
would seem that the scarcity of silver coins 
had increased both their value and the de- 
mand for them. 


® 


Senator Wolcott has made a somewhat 
noteworthy speech in the Senate on the Bi- 
metallic Commission and its work; but it is 
chiefly noteworthy because it officially reports 
what has been previously unofficially reported 
tothe press. Telling with great candor the 
story of the appointment of this Commission, 
its negotiations, its hopes, its disappointments, 
and its final apparent failure, he summarizes 
the present situation by the declaration that 
for the time being it is useless to expect co- 
operation from Great Britain toward a bime- 
tallic agreement, or from France except on 
the basis of international action involving at 
least some co-operation with other leading 
commercial nations. Still, he is not wholly 
hopeless of future results. He says: 


Questions of possible future negotiations be- 
tween France, the United States, and other coun- 
tries, and the question of change of ratio, are for 
the moment held in abeyance. While we hope 
for continued joint action, France owes no fur- 


ther duty to us. She stood shoulder to shoulder 
with us in our attempt to secure from England 
even the concession she voluntarily offered a few 
months ago. In days when the influence of the 
money-lender is potent almost in every capital of 
the world, and dominates courts and national 
Policies, the Ministry of France stood fearlessly 
by the interests of the whole people, and counted 
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the welfare of its hundreds of thousands of small 
holders of land dependent for their existence 
upon the fruits of the soil as paramount to that 
of the powerful class which wants money dear 
and grain dear. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat sanguine 
character of this closing paragraph, the net 
result of his speech is, we think, to confirm the 
conclusion already reported by The Outlook, 
that international bimetallism is for the pres- 
ent, to use a legislative phrase, “laid on the 
table.” 


@ 


The attempt of the Democratic minority 
in the House of Representatives early last 
week to force some kind of legislative action 
on the Cuban question was defeated by par 
liamentary tactics. The chief result was the 
bringing out of a statement from Mr. Hitt, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. This statement was rather am- 
biguously worded, and was at first supposed 
by many to indicate an intention on the part 
of the Administration to take radical action 
on the Cuban question at once. Taking this 
view of Mr. Hitt’s statement, the Spanish and 
English press have shown’ some disposition 
to regard the relations between the United 
States and Spain as nearing a point of rup- 
ture. The Administration, however, has 
semi-officially put forth the statement that it 
still regards the Cuban scheme of autonomy 
as under trial, and is not disposed to abandon 
hopes of its success after only a few weeks of 
its existence. Thus, so far as can be judged, 
our relations with Spain are much as they 
were at the time of President McKinley’s last 
message to Congress. There has been no 
further rioting in Havana. On Monday the 
announcement was made that our war-ship 
the Maine is to go to Havana. This is 
not at all a hostile measure, As the Spanish 
Minister to Washington says: “It is per- 
fectly in accord with usage for war-ships of 
two friendly Powers to enter and leave 
each other’s ports; the war-ships of Spain 
have visited American ports on compliment- 
ary missions three times in as many years, 
and if there has not been an American war- 
ship in Havana in the same length of time it 
is merely because the United States Govern- 
ment has not seen fit to order one there.” 


@ 


Captain-General Blanco is now on _ his 
way to take command of the Spanish forces 
in eastern Cuba in person. The most im- 
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portant war news of the week is the report that 
the Spanish troops have captured Esperanza, 
which was until recently the headquarters of 
the insurgent government. Dispatches from 
Havana represent this as an important Span- 
ish victory, while the representatives of the 
insurgents in this country declare that Espe- 
ranza is an insignificant hamlet (some say a 
mere ranch), and that the officials of the 
Cuban Republic had left the place weeks ago. 
It is well known that the capital of the Re- 
public of Cuba is in fact peripatetic, and that 
it is to be found in half a dozen places in the 
course of six months. Another matter of 
possible importance in the war is the surren- 
der of General Masso, with many officers and 
men. The Spanish dispatches declare that 
Masso was one of the most important of the 
Cuban insurgent leaders; the representatives 
of the insurgents here, on the other hand. 
declare that Masso was court-martialed some 
time ago and reduced to the ranks, and that 
his reported surrender is of no consequence 
whatever. These two reports quite fairly 
indicate the difficulty of getting at the real 
significance of Cuban war news. 


@ 


The bill restricting immigration which 


passed the United States Senate last week 
by a vote of 45 against 28 differs materially 
from the bill defeated at the last session, in 
that the old bill was handicapped by the 
’ Corliss Amendment forbidding the admission 
of Canadians and Mexicans who crossed the 
border into the United States and obtained 
work for a short time, and then went back to 
the country of their original residence, and 
finally attempted once more to return to the 
United States. The bill was made less severe 
also in its principal restriction on immigra- 
tion. This restriction is an educational 
one solely. The bill which has just passed 
the Senate and is now before the House ex- 
cludes aliens over sixteen who can neither 
read nor write English or any other language. 
The original bill required the incoming for- 
eigner to both read and write some one lan- 
guage. Provision is made for admission of 
illiterate immigrants over fifty years of age 
who accompany their children or grandchil- 
dren to this country, and for the admission 
of wives and minor children accompanying 
husbands or parents. It is not probable that 
the restriction will exclude a very large pro- 
portion of the immigrants now coming to this 
country. The number of immigrants unable 
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either to read or to write some one language 
has fallen off considerably within the past 
few years, and unless there should be a re. 
newal of that undesirable class of immigra. 
tion the effect of the bill will not be as sweep. 
ing as some of its advocates seem to expect, 
It may be interesting to note, in this connec. 
tion, that the total immigration of last year 
was about two hundred and _ thirty thousand, 
and that more than forty per cent. of this 
number remained in the State of New York, 
while about twelve per cent. went to Penn- 
sylvania. The proportion of the immigrants 
of the year who expressed an intention of 
settling in the South and the Far West was 
much smaller than would naturally be ey- 
pected. The great cities still attract most of 
the newcomers. 


@ 


In the Maryland Legislature there is a 
deadlock, due ¢o the customary cause—the 
conflict of factions over the United States 
Senatorship. Ex-Congressman McComas is 
the choice of the great majority of the Re- 
publicans, but several of them, chiefly Balti. 
more representatives, have thus far refused 
to support him and refused to enter a 
party caucus to decide upon the nominee. 
The Democrats are supporting Senator Gor- 
man, and hope to prolong the deadlock so 
as to throw the election over to the next 
Legislature. If they succeed, Maryland will 
have but one Senator for the next two years. 
Oregon is now in that position. The Legis- 
lature of that State elected in 1896 was 
never organized, because the gold Repubii- 
cans joined with the Democrats to prevent 
a quorum in one branch from ever coming 
together. In this way the re-election o/ 
Senator Mitchell, silver Republican, was pre- 
vented. When the Legislature failed to 
elect, the Governor of the State appointed 
Mr. Corbett, a gold Republican, but a major- 
ity of the Senate will probably refuse to seat 
him, inasmuch as the Constitution only au- - 
thorizes Governors to appoint United States 
Senators when a vacancy occurs in the 
Senate during a recess of the Legislature. 
As the vacancy in Oregon did not occur 
during a recess of the Legislature, and as 
the Senate a few years ago refused to 
seat a silver Senator, appointed when the 
Legislature failed to elect, Senator Burrows. 
of Michigan, and probably some other Repub- 
licans, will vote against seating Mr. Corbett. 
In Ohio the investigation of the charges o! 
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bribery in connection with Senator Hanna’s 
election has been impeded by the refusal 
of witnesses to answer the questions of the 
investigating committee. The investigation 
was ordered by the Senate, but the witnesses 
take the ground that only the House has legal 
jurisdiction, as these charges were brought by 
one of its members. The supporters of Mr. 
Hanna, in control of the House, are unwilling 
that the investigation shall proceed. All of 
these complications are strengthening the 
demand that Senators shall be elected direct- 
ly by the people. Even those who question 
whether or not the change would give us 
better Senators are convinced that it would 
give us better Legislatures. 


& 


The cut in the wages of cotton-mill opera- 
tives, which had previously gone into effect at 
some of the important mills at Fall River, 
was last week extended to nearly all the 
mills in New England. Not very far from 
100.000 persons have had their wages re- 
duced about one-ninth. In Fall River the 
reduction was grudgingly accepted in ac- 
cordance with the advice of the trades-union 
officials, but in New Bedford and several 
other centers, including Lewiston, Maine, the 
dissatisfaction was intense, and the operatives 
refused to work. Though the reduction was 
proposed as a temporary measure, no reason 
was put forward for the hope that it would 
not be permanent, and the operatives were 
unwilling to work fifty-two weeks for the 
wages of forty-six. At New Bedford the 
situation is peculiarly serious, because in a 
city of only eight thousand families nearly 
nine thousand hands are involved in the strike. 
Of course two, or even three, hands often 
belong to the same family, but nevertheless 
the cotton operatives and the shopkeepers and 
others dependent upon them constitute the 
bulk of the population. The strike means 
that the income of the city is largely sus- 
pended. Thestrike at Lewiston is much less 
important, and owes its prominence to the 
fact that Lewiston is the home of Mr. Dingley, 
whose tariff act was expected by some to build 
up the home market, which the Wilson Bill was 
said to have destroyed. Mr. Dingley,in a 
speech in the House of Representatives, stated 
very truly that the insignificant changes in 
the tariff on cotton goods could not be held 
responsible for the depression. It was inter- 
esting to recall, however, that the same state- 
ment was made with the same truth by the 
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defenders of the Wilson Bill. The fact that 
the situation has become worse under the 
present act Mr. Dingley attributed to the 
fall of nearly 33% per cent. in the price of 
raw cotton, and also to the competition of 
Southern mills. The great fall in the price 
of cotton has, indeed, involved heavy losses 
to manufacturers with large stocks on hand, 
but this fall in price ought to have stimulated 
the buying of cotton goods rather than re- 
tarded it. It certainly does not explain the 
under-consumption of cotton, which causes 
the idleness in the great cotton centers. The 
competition of Southern mills, as we have 
before noted, is relatively unimportant. These 
mills, as a rule, produce only low grades of 
goods, and their total product is insufficient 
If they are 


more active than Northern mills, it is be- 
cause people are demanding low-grade goods. 


B 


The intense and wholly legitimate hostility 
to the sensational journalism of the day gives 
some support to a bill which has been intro- 
duced into the New York Legislature by 
Senator Ellsworth, the Republican leader in 
the Senate, and the author of the Anti-Cartoon 
Bill of last year. Some significance is given 
to this bill by the report that it-has the sup- 
port both of Mr. Platt and Mr. Croker. It 
provides that any person “who, either as 
principal or agent, conducts or engages in 
the business of editing, publishing, printing, 
distributing, or circulating any licentious, in- 
decent, corrupt, depraved, or libelous paper, 
or a paper which corrupts, depraves, de- 
grades, or injures, or has a tendency to cor- 
rupt, deprave, degrade, or injure, the mind or 
morals of the public, or of its readers, or of 
the people among whom it circulates, is guilty 
of a misdemeanor.” The penalty is fine or 
imprisonment or both, coupled, on a second 
conviction, with prohibition of future pub- 
lication and forfeiture of the charter if the 
paper is published by acorporation. Incrim- 
inal proceedings under the act it is not neces- 
sary to show that any particular person has 
been injured, nor even to specify in the indict- 
ment any particular issue or number of the 
paper objected to ‘The jury may find 
whether the offense has beencommitted . . . 
without proof that any particular person or 
persons have been depraved, corrupted, or 
injured.” Apparently this law would leave it 
in the power of any jury to suppress any 
newspaper the publication of. which they dis- 
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approved. It can hardly be possible that if 
this act should become a law it would be held 
by the courts consistent with the State Con- 
stitution, which provides that “every citizen 
may freely speak, write, and publish his sen- 
timents on all subjects, being responsible for 
the abuse of that right: and no law shall be 
passed to restrain or abridge the liberty of 
speech or of the press.” Our readers need 
no assurance from us of our hostility to any 
paper which is “ licentious, indecent, corrupt, 
depraved, or libelous.” But the law already 
provides sufficient penalties for such publica- 
tion, and what is needed is not a new law 
without any safeguard for the liberty of the 
press, but a public opinion which will cause 
district attorneys to prosecute and juries to 
convict newspapers which transgress the 
bounds already prescribed by statute. 


& 


The fearful mortality among the children 
in the Infants’ Hospital in this city is set 
forth in the annual report of the Visiting 
Committee of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation in a way that deserves more than 
local attention. The children are so classified 
as to bring out the real cause of the shocking 


death-rate among them. For those under 
two years the summary is as follows: 


Death-Rate. 
80 per cent. 


Foundlings 
Other babies received without their 
59 per cent. 
Children received with their mothers, 13 per cent. 
Even this table does not fully set forth the 
mortality among the children not cared for 
by their own mothers. Of 366 such infants 
received during 1896 under six months of 
age, the number still living on April 15, 1897, 
was only 12—a mortality of 96 7-10 per cent. 
To the city of New York these shameful con- 
ditions cry out for the granting of the Visiting 
Committee’s demand for “at least twice as 
many nurses, comfortable quarters, and proper 
food ;” but to the Nation at large they suggest 
that, whatever the ability of the State to care 
for the education of older children, it is sig- 
nally unable to furnish any substitute for the 
mother’s love in the care of infants. 


e 


The Consumers’ League, organized several 
years ago, which succeeded two years ago in 
securing the passage of the Mercantile Bill, 
known as “an act to regulate the employment 
of women and children in¥mercantile estab- 
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lishments,” held its annual meeting last week 
in New York. The purpose of the League 
is at its foundation moral and not philan. 
thropic, as is sometimes conceived. This 
purpose is to create a common standard of con- 
ditions in mercantile establishments employ- 
ing women and children. These standards 
are: Equal pay for equal work, irrespective 
of sex; minimum wages paid to experienced 
adult workers to be six dollars, and to cash- 
girls two dollars, per week ; weekly payments; 
the payment of all fires imposed by all estab- 
lishments into a fund for the benefit of the 
employees; three-quarters of an hour for 
lunch; a half-holiday for one day in the week 
during two months of summer ; a vacation of 
not less than one week, with pay, during the 
summer season; compensation for all over- 
time work; perfect sanitary conditions as 
well as those moral conditions which repre- 
sent at least a standard of decency; the pro- 
viding of seats for saleswomen, and permis- 
sion to use the same; the prevention of the 
employment of children under fourteen years 
of age. Houses meeting these conditions are 
named in the League’s “ White List.” 


® 


The interest in the work of the Consumers’ 
League, manifested by the large attendance 
at the annual meeting, shows the increase on 
the part of the public of the sense of moral re- 
sponsibility in regard to the conditions under 
which the people employed in mercantile 
establishments work. The next ‘evil which 
will engage the attention of the Consumers’ 
League—in no wise detracting from its inter- 
est or work in the original field in which it 
has accomplished so much—is the sweat-shop 
system. Miss Wilkinson, the assistant head 
worker of Hartley House, who has made a 
thorough investigation of the sweat-shops 
in New York, was one of the speakers. 
The sanitary condition in which she found 
these sweat-shops is so appalling that it would 
seem that no woman who heard her sstate- 
ments should hereafter be willing to pur- 
chase ready-made garments unless there is 
some guarantee that these garments have 
been made under proper sanitary conditions, 
and a fair price paid for making. This is a 
critical time in the history of the Consumers’ 
League. The entire staff of the Medical 
Department Bureau of the Board of Health 
of the city of New York have been asked for 
their resignations. Ten of the employees of 
this department were women. Women were 
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appointed by the former President of the 
Board, because so large a proportion of the 
employees of mercantile establishments are 
women and children that it was believed 
that they could secure information better 
than could men. These women inspectors 
also inspected factories, with a view to cor- 
recting the evils resulting from the employ- 
ment of children under age. 


@ 


An Essential Reform 


We call the especial attention of our read- 
ers to the report of the Primary Election 
Reform Convention which is given on an- 
other page. The reform of the primary is 
the foremost question to-day in American 
politics. The people elect officers but do not 
nominate them, and consequently the election 
is often a choice between candidates neither 
of whom is acceptable; sometimes it is a 
choice between two candidates nominated in 
separate party conventions upon an agree- 
ment before arrived at by bosses working in 
partnership for a common end. How to 
transfer the power of nomination from the 
few to the many, from the machine, which 


can be and often is purchased, to the people, 
who may be deceived but are not corrupt, is 
the most important present problem which 


democracy has to solve. The question what 
a present Legislature in any State will consent 
to is wholly unimportant. Indeed, it is by 
no means certain that the best measure for 
promoting radical reform would not be to se- 
cure a repudiation of any reform from a Leg- 
islature elected by the old methods. This 
would afford a new demonstration of the vice 
inherent in the old methods. The appeal of 
reformers must be, not to Legislatures, but to 
the people. They must not petition machine- 
made legislative bodies for such measure of 
reform as the machine is graciously willing to 
grant; they must demand such measure of 
reform as they think the purity of elections 
requires, and then elect a Legislature which 
will give it to them. Details must neces- 
sarily be left to be worked out by experts 
familiar with political machinery, but there 
are certain general principles which one need 
not be an expert to understand. These seem 
to us to be three in number: - 

1. The law already recognizes party or- 
ganizations. It gives the party a right to 
have the names of its candidates printed on 
the official ballot. It generally provides that 
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each party shall be represented in election 
inspectors. Itsometimes requires, as in New 
York City, that both the two great parties 
shall be represented on the Police Board. 
The party organization, which thus has pecu- 
liar privileges and responsibilities given to it 
by law, must be brought under the control of 
law. 

2. The party nominations must be made 
by the people ; at least they must be so made 
that all the people shall have an opportunity 
to share inthem. It is as illegitimate to 
allow irresponsible committees to determine 
who may participate in nominations as it 
would be to allow them to determine who 
may participate in elections. The primary 
must be under law and open to all the peo- 
ple. This is the essential feature in the 
Kentucky plan, as described in the report of 
the Primary Reform Convention on another 
page. Nothing less than a similar direct 
primary will secure popular rights against 
oligarchic usurpation. 

3. This direct primary must be made as 
simple and as easy of attendance as possible. 
Giving the people a right to vote for nom- 
inees is not enough; it must be made easy 
for them to vote for nominees. The best 
men in every community are busy men. Their 
business is often, if not generally, as truly 
public business as is attending primaries. 
The doctor has his patients, the lawyer his 
clients, the teacher his pupils, the merchant 
his customers, the artisan his shop ; and these 
duties cannot be neglected, ought not to be 
neglected. The methods which have made elec- 
tions easy can be so applied as to make nom- 
inations easy for the busy man. Wherever 
registration is required, a vote for candidates 
might easily be made to accompany it. Thus 
the registration would itself become a pri- 
mary. And though nominations might, and 
probably would, precede the primary so con- 
ducted, it would be a simple matter for inde- 
pendent Republicans and independent Demo- 
crats to nominate also, and the rank and file 
would no longer be required by a mistaken 
notion of party loyalty to vote for objection- 
able candidates and objectionable policies. 

Reformers may well compromise as to 
methods; they may well be willing to see 
different experiments tried in different lo- 
calities; they may and should be patient in 
working out a completed system. But they 
will make a mistake if they consent to any 
system which does not involve these three 
principles: simplicity of method; direct par- 
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ticipation by the people; and regulation by 
law. 


8 
The Churches and Religion 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

If Dr. McConnell’s article in The Outlook (Janu- 
ary 15) is true, the paragraph on “ Full Churches ” 
in the same issue is misleading, because its cita- 
tions are exceptional. if the editorial is true, in 
facts claimed and conclusion drawn, Dr. Mc- 
Connell’s article is misleading. Either “church 
attendance in New York ” shows that the “ pres- 
entation of the old Gospel” does still attract, or 
else, as presented in “ five-sixths of the churches ” 
ot Greater New York, it does not do any such 
thing. Which is true? In view of the tremen- 
dous importance of the statements made in the 
paper on “ The Church in Modern Society,” this 
question becomes a far more serious one than 
any mere difference of opinion between two writ- 
ers. 


Whether attendance upon church services 
is decreasing or not is a question to which no 
definite categorical reply can be made. The 


data are too uncertain, the differences of re- 
port too great, and the conditions in different 
parts of the country too various, to afford a 
basis for any really scientific gereralization. 


There are, undoubtedly, localities in which 
there has been a great falling off in church 
attendance. There are not a few meeting- 
houses in New England, once well filled with 
worshipers, which are row falling into decay 
from absolute non-use; and others which were 
once well filled, whose present congregation 
would hardly fill an edifice a quarter the size. 
This, however, is partly due to great changes 
in population. In some localities many of 
the enterprising, the energetic, and the intel- 
ligent have moved away. In others, while the 
population remains as large, its character has 
changed; French Roman Catholics are at 
work in the mills formerly operated by the 
daughters of the Puritans, and Irish Roman 
Catholics carry on the farms formerly carried 
on by the sons of the Puritans. The old- 
time population is no longer present to fill 
the Puritan meeting-houses, and the new 
population has not yet built churches adapted 
to their faith. On the other hand, in many 
parts of the West churches are growing in 
number and in the adequacy of support given 
to them with the growing population. In 
many of our larger towns and cities, if the 
churches are not multiplied in number as 
rapidly as would seem to be demanded by 
growth in population, the edifices are much 
larger. A church building capable of ac- 
commodating six or eight hundred was re- 
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garded as a largechurch building half a century 
ago. Churches capable of holding twice that 
number are now not infrequent. So-called 
missions, Sunday-schocls, and chapels were 
almost unknown in the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Now every prosperous city church 
supports one or more branch organizations. 
It can hardly be doubted that the second 
Sunday service is sustained with difficulty 
and attended by diminished numbers ; but it 
is at least an open question whether the 
spirit which leads the family to church in the 
morning and to home life and quiet social 
enjoyment in the evening is not a healthier 
religious spirit than that which fills the Sab- 
bath up with continuous religious assemblies. 
On the whole, we are inclined to think that 
the article in the New York “ Times,” re- 
ferred to in The Outlook’s paragraph on * Full 
Churches,” gives as true a portraiture of the 
actual conditions as is given by the general 
statements in Dr. McConnell’s interesting 
and suggestive article. 

The reader, however, should bear in mind 
that, if it were otherwise, the decay of relig- 
ious institutions does not necessarily indicate 
the decadence of religious life. It has more 
than once happened in the history of the 
world that the religious institutions have 
fallen into ruin, only to give larger liberty and 
greater power to the religious spirit. In the 
first century the Temple at Jerusalem was 
destroyed, the sacrificial system abandoned, 
the ancient priesthood scattered, and the or- 
thodox creed of Judaism so radically changed 
as to be practically abolished. Yet the only, 
or at least the chief, result was a new devel- 
opment of that spirit of reverence and hu- 
manity which were the essentials of primitive 
Judaism, and which could not have gone forth 
to conquer the pagan world if the Jewish in- 
stitutions of religion had not been destroyed. 
In England, in the reign of Henry VIII., the 
churches were deserted, or attendance secured 
only by punishing absence with fine or im- 
prisonment; the priests were lampooned and 
sometimes mobbed; the feast-days, which 
were held by the Church in as great reverence 
as the Sabbath, were abandoned; and those 
who identified religion with its contemporane- 
ous forms lamented bitterly the degeneracy of 
the age. But from the decay of the old Church 
issued a new one, equipped with an open 
Bible and endowed with freedom of speech 
and of worship. The decadence of the 
Church in the sixteenth century, as in the 
first, was necessary to the preservation and 
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extension of the religious life. 
from saying that the parallel is complete; 
that the lessened attendance on church wor- 
ship, where the attendance is lessened, is a 
precursor of some better form for the expres- 
sion of that reverence, that faith, and that 
love which are the essentials of the Christian 
religion. We only insist that the real ques- 
tion to be considered is not whether more or 
less people are going to church than formerly, 
but whether more or less people are actuated 
in their lives by those motives which church- 
going ought to inspire. Nor, in considering 
this question, is it to be forgotten that relig- 
ious truth has found in modern times many 
other methods of self-expression, and the re- 
ligious life is ministered to by many other 
forms of ministry, than those of the pulpit and 
the priesthood, which formerly had well-nigh 
a monopoly of such service. 

If it is impossible to give a categorical re- 
ply to the question whether religious institu- 
tions are increasing or decreasing. it is still 
more difficult to give a categorical reply to 
the question whether religious life is growing 
in volume and improving in quality, or decreas- 
ing and deterioriating. If we accept the defi- 
nition of religion implied by the prophet in 
the question, What doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God we should be in- 
clined to say that the tendency of our time is 
toward an increase of justice and of mercy, 
but not toward an increase of reverence and 
humility, The religion from which we are 
emerging was too exclusively directed toward 
the invisible and eternal world. The tend- 
ency alike of medieval and of Puritan 
Christianity was to make religion consist too 
exclusively of conventional expressions of 
reverence toward God; both regarded too 
little that righteousness in conduct and that 
mercifulness in sentiment which are the nec- 
essary conditions of human brotherhood. We 
have swung, or perhaps it should be said are 
swinging, to the other extreme. The religion 
of to-day is too exclusively humanitarian; the 
religious spirit concentrates itself too much 
on human brotherhood; the expression of 
reverence toward God and of humility as in 
his presence is relegated to the background, 
or forgotten altogether. If the old-time relig- 
ion made too much of the world to come and 
toc little of the world that now is, the religion 
of to-day makes too little of the world to 
come and concentrates its attention too exclu- 
sively on the world that now is. 


We are far | 
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Whether the “ presentation of the old Gos- 
pel” does or does not attract is a question 
the answer to which must depend on what is 
meant by the phrase and how the Gospel is 
presented. Where it is presented in the old 
form, where salvation is portrayed as rescue 
from hell and admittance to heaven in a 
future life, where faith is represented as be- 
lieving in a creed short or long, where the 
Gospel is preached as though it were simply 
a new law which one must obey at his peril, 
it does not attract. But where the preacher 
is in sympathy with modern life. where he 
realizes the perils and perplexities of his peo- 
ple, where he sympathizes with their ill- 
defined aspirations toward a purer justice in 
dealing and a more tender pitifulness in feel- 
ing, where his life is interwoven with the life 
that now is, and where he preaches a salvation 
which delivers in daily temptation and from 
present sin, and a faith which enables him 
who possesses it to endure as seeing Him who 
is invisible—in a word, where he so preaches 
that men can live the next week better and 
happier lives, the congregations which flock 
to hear him bear witness that the American 
is, as all other men are, what Sabatier calls 
‘incurably religious.” 


@ 
The True Preparation 


It was acharacteristic expression of Anglo- 
Saxon common sense to which Colonel Dav- 
enport gave utterance on that dark day in 
1780 when the question was raised in the 
Legislative Council of Connecticut as to 
whether the Day of Judgment had not ar- 
rived. The Colonel was not in the least con- 
cerned with this question. “Let us be found 
doing our duty,” he said, “if this be the Day 
of Judgment; solet the candles be brought;” 
and under his lead the Assembly went on 
with its business. The incident is perhaps 
as characteristic as any in the Revolutionary 
times, and is significant of the character, the 
steady-going sense of duty, and the self-con- 
trol which won in that momentous struggle. 
The only real preparation for a special crisis 
is to do one’s work hour by hour with fidelity 
and skill. The pulpit has long since ceased to 
tell men that all life is a preparation for 
death, and that the end of life is to get ready 
for the special crisis which death marks. 
Death has lost nothing of its mystery, but, 
seen in truer relations, it has come to be re- 
garded as an incident in an unending life, 
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Men have learned that to prepare for it is 
not to do certain specific things with refer- 
ence’ to that particular experience, but to live 
rightly, wisely, and nobly at all times. One 
makes special preparation for specific pieces 
of work in this world, but only general 
preparation will prepare one for the enjoy- 
ment and possession of the next world; that 
is to say, the ability to take that world at its 
highest must come, not from going apart and 
thinking about it, but from making the most 
in every way of this present life. There are 
no unpleasant surprises for the man who is at 
his post and doing his work. No crisis can 
be too sudden for such a man; he is prepared 
in advance for all possible crises. The man 
who has made himself strong morally is 
equipped for the temptation when it comes; 
and it always comes in such a way as to pre- 
clude the possibility of special preparation. 
The true way is to live every day, not as if 
it were the last, but as if it were the first, day 
in an endless life. 


@ 


The Deputation to China 


In its last issue The Outlook published 
an earnest letter from a valued correspondent 
concerning the proposed deputation of the 
American Board to China. We published it, 
as is our custom, without comment, as one 
correspondent’s view of the subject; in answer 
to a request we here give our own. The 
question is a large one: Is it wise for the 
American Board to send out delegations from 
America to visit and inspect foreign fields, 
co-operate with missionaries there in special 
and temporary service, and report back to 
the churches the result? Such a delegation 
visited Japan with good results. It is now 
proposed to send a similar one to China. Is 
this wise? We think it is—for the following 
reasons : 

In the first place, if we are correctly 
informed, the deputation is not an expense 
to the Board. It is provided for entirely by 
private subscription. The same was true of 
the Deputation to Japan. It did not cost 
the Board one dollar. Individuals who ap- 
preciated the circumstances met all the finan- 
cial demands. 

In the second place, it is well known that 
the missionaries in China have long urged 
that such a deputation be sent. They re- 
peatedly requested the Deputation to Japan 
to visit China, but that was not practicable. 


Evenjbefore that they had felt that such a visit 
from the officials at home should be made. 
and had so expressed themselves. Moreover, 
these are crucial times for missionaries. Great 
issues are soon to be settled in China, and 
such problems face the various Boards as 
can be wisely settled only by those who have 
acquired information at first hand. In no 
other way can the work be properly done. 
Even if it were a charge on the treasury of 
the Board, it would be cheaper in the end. 

And this leads to another important obser- 
vation. Frequent deputations to the front 
are desirable and essential to the best con- 
duct of the work. They are needed that the 
churches may be helped to a better under- 
standing of the difficulties of the missionary 
problem, and that those to whom are in- 
trusted duties of administration may have a 
clear comprehension of what they have under- 
taken. We are but beginning to appreciate 
how the missionary enterprise should be con- 
ducted. In the near future there must be 
many changes in methods of carrying on the 
work, as was clearly foreshadowed last fall 
at New Haven. Since the final decision of 
all questions of policy is at the home office, 
and since something more than academic 
knowledge is necessary if wiser plans are de- 
vised, the sending of frequent deputations is 
not only expedient, but essential. In Scot- 
land and England that lesson has been well 
learned, and almost every year witnesses the 
departure of honored ministers and laymen 
for a tour of the missionary fields. 

In justice to our correspondent, we ought 
to add that she expressly disclaims objecting 
to sending out the proposed Chinese delega- 
tion this year. “Of this,” she says, “I am 
not in position to judge.” She only urges 
that the payment in full of the salaries of 
missionaries should take precedence, and that, 
if there is an exigency which requires the dele- 
gation to China, the reasons should be made 
public. These, however, are questions of 
administration which it appears to us must 
be left to those with whom the administration 
of the Board is intrusted. Certainly they are 
leaving no effort unattempted to secure the 
payment of the missionaries’ salaries in full. 
Whether it is wise to send out visiting dele- 
gations from time to time is a question for 
public discussion. When it is wise to send, 
and to what country, and who shall be sent, 
and how the money shall be secured, must 
necessarily be left to the Committee or Board 
in charge to determine. 
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The best index*that we have of the tastes, 
habits, and peculiarities of the people of a 
great city may be found in the shop show- 
windows. In a thoroughly cosmopolitan city 
such as New York, the shop windows in differ- 
ent neighborhoods indicate with much cer- 
tainty the taste of the people who are expected 
to purchase. The windows in Broadway 
differ from those in Eighth Avenue ; those in 
Hester Street from those in Grand; those in 
Fourteenth Street from those in Twenty-third, 
and so on throughout the crowded metropolis. 
Andso, in general characteristics, the windows 
in Paris, London, and New York are as dif- 
ferent as the French, English, and Americans 
are different from one another. An experi- 
enced person dropped from the sky into the 
Rue de la Paix, into Regent Street, or into 
Broadway would know at once, without other 
aid than a study of the shop windows, exactly 
where he was. So also could he get his bear- 
ings in Boston or in Philadelphia, in New 
Orleans, in Montreal, or Quebec. The shop 
windows of a great city tell a plain story which 
may be read with ease by all who have learned 
the easy alphabet of interested observation. 
But the Spectator cannot advise a too close 
study of shop windows ; danger lurks in such 
a study, a danger from which will come much 
profitless pleasure, in the enjoyment of which 
valuable time may be consumed. Indeed, it 
is very easy to acquire what might be called 
the “ shop-window habit,” and the man who 
gets it “ bad” will yield to it unconsciously 
and never give it up so long as he can both 
walk and see. 


® 


The Spectator confesses that he is a victim 
of the habit; he confesses also, without pride 
and without shame, that he would not be 
cured if he could, even though he realizes 
that he spends many hours in a pleasant kind 
of idleness, hours which might be coined into 
cash if the Spectator stuck to his desk and 
to the making of copy. When the weather 
is good, and the air neither very hot nor very 
cold, the Spectator can never tell how long it 
will take him to walk through a shopping 
Street, or one in which there are several photo- 
gtaph galleries. The windows attract him as 
the candle does the moth, and he has no 
power of resistance. He looks at them all— 
at the bonnets and hats, at the ball-gowns 
and cloaks, at the furs and laces, at traveling- 
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bags and toilet implements, at kitchen uten- 
sils and china and glass, at pictures of every 
kind, and even at the underwear, whether for 
men or for women. Indeed, nothing escapes 
him. Now, the Spectator does not want to 
buy any of these things; he has no views as 
to their construction, their utility, or their 
beauty. But he looks at them with a kind of 
passive pleasure which affords a gratification 
at once inexplicable and evanescent. When 
the Spectator has a positive engagement for 
a definite time, he takes the cars or walks 
through the back streets, for he cannot trust 
himself in the great thoroughfares where 
artists have arranged behind clear plate glass 
bewildering and fascinating exhibitions as 
good as anything to be seen in those great 
industrial exhibitions which people travel 
thousands of miles to see. Broadway, when 
the sun is shining in kindly blandness, makes 
as good a show as any likely to be seen in 
1900 when the Champ de Mars will again be 
the center of the world. 


® 


There is an idea that these shop windows 
are arranged and maintained for the delecta- 
tion and seduction of our country cousins 
who come to town with curious eyes and fat- 
tened pocketbooks. Indeed, the Spectator 
has known a country friend to apologize for 
the interest he took in these unaccustomed 
displays. But, bless his innocence! he merely 
showed that he was rural by fancying that 
he was different from other folks, more hu- 
man or less human. The Spectator believes 
that every healthy person has this shop 
window habit in greater or less degree. The 
man with one idea, the man who gives up 
all his mind and all his life to the devel- 
opment of one thing, is pretty sure to 
escape contracting the habit. But such a 
person can scarcely be called healthy; ab- 
sorbed in one thing, such a man leads a 
narrow life, no matter how far-reaching may 
be the purpose of the idea which possesses 
him. Some of the busiest men in New York 
have the habit; of these busy men the one 
who is the most inveterate window-gazer is 
also in a position of the greatest business re- 
sponsibility. He is a man past middle life, 
and has long been president of one of the 
richest and most powerful banks in New 
York. There are times of financial stress 
and peril when his responsibilities are enor 
mous But for twenty years, during which 
time the Spectator has known the president 
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and recognized in him a kindred victim, that 
gentleman has passed up and down Broadway 
from home to bank and back again peering 
into the windows with an interest as keen and 
unaffected as that of the most recently arrived 
youngster from the country home where the 
lowing cattle and the cackling hens were the 
chief disturbers of nature’s sweet repose. 
The bank president’s shoulders stoop a trifle 
now, and his eyes are not as good as they 
used to be, but he sticks to his habit and 
peers into window after window, jostling the 
messenger-boys and the milliners’ girls with a 
gentle persistence and with an effectiveness 
which comes from long practice. It may be 
that he is thinking of investment securities 
and discounts, of threatened failures, or re- 
organization schemes, while thus employed, 
but the Spectator does not believe it. The 
Spectator believes that the president is get- 
ting unconscious recreation and resting for 
the labors that are before him on the morrow. 


@ 


These seductive shop windows are not 
spontaneous growths, nor are they merely 
happy accidents... Instead, they are the re- 
sult of careful designs made by specialists, 
men who command large wages and rank in 
these commercial establishments with the 
buyers, the credit men, and the heads of de- 
partments. The old-time merchants—A. T. 
Stewart. for instance—thought the shop win- 
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dow unnecessary, and a bit undignified as 
well. But in our newer day such ideas have 
been almost totally abandoned, and in New 
York the Spectator can recall only one or 
two large shops without the display for the 
street and without the skillful services of one 
or more “ window-dressers,” as the artists 
who arrange these exhibitions are called, 
To these window displays there is a public 
importance not to be underrated. It is valu- 
able to all the workers of whatever kind in a 
great city that strangers should be attracted 
to that city and induced to spend their money 
in it. Money so spent is not kept by the 
first receivers of it, but is distributed in so 
general a fashion that it reaches, in varying 
measure, all kinds of workers, from the laun- 
dress in her humble tenement to the million- 
aire in the neighborhood of the stock ex- 
change. These windows make a city a great 
and continuous fair, as interesting as those 
arranged through international courtesy and 
official formality. A great shopping street 
has in its length contributions from all 
over the world, and in the windows of such 
a street we have a free show which may be 
made to instruct or to amuse, and in either 
case these windows serve a public benefit ; or 
they may merely cater to the easily acquired 
taste of the victim of the shop-window 
habit. In such case the Spectator prefers 
to express no opinion as to whether they 
do good or ill. 


Primary Election Reform 


From a Staff Correspondent 


The National Conference in this city last 
weck on the reform of primary elections was 
full of life from start to finish. This life was 
chiefly due to the growth of machine mis- 
rule during the last few years. As usual, our 
worst enemies have proven our best friends, 
and the recent excesses of bossism are 
primarily responsible for the sudden public 
awakening to the fact that in our cities popu- 
lar government has become a farce, and that 
tne present system is government by the ma- 
chine and for the machine and the corrupt 
forces which supply it with the sinews of war. 
The public conviction that something must 
be done manifested itself not only in the 
speeches of the reformers from all parts of 
the country, but also in;those of the practical 
politicians present. For example, Mr, Ed- 


ward Lauterbach (Mr. Platt’s right-hand man 
in this city) admitted that a more open 
primary, guarded by law against fraud on the 
part of those in charge, must now receive the 
support of the Republican machine in this 
State. Mr. Lauterbach himself protested 
against some of the concessions which were 
to be made, but he admitted that the change 
of public sentiment made concessions _neces- 
sary. 

The opening address, by Mr. J. E. Milhol- 
land, of this city, brought out sharply some 
of the shortcomings of the present system. 
The Platts and the Crokers, said Mr. Milhol- 
land, are not to be blamed because they exer- 
cise the power which is put into their hands; 
it is the system which gives them their power 
that must be attacked. The seat of their 
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power is their ability to control the primaries. 
Let that power be restored to the general 
body of citizens and “ political oligarchy is 
driven from its last stronghold.” The Aus- 
tralian ballot system has practically put an 
end to the debauchery of voters at the gen- 
eral elections. It must logically be succeeded 
by a reform which will put an end to these 
evils in the primaries. Mr. Samuel B. Capen, 
President of the Municipal League of Boston, 
who followed Mr. Milholland, dwelt upon the 
fundamental evil of the present system—the 
political apathy it engenders. It is not igno- 
rance, he said, that we have most to fear, but 
indifference ; and the public indifference is due 
to the fact that, even if aroused, the ordinary 
voter can accomplish next to nothing in the 
ordinary primary. The primary, he said, must 
be made in law what it is in fact—an initial 
election. 

This principle was the one above all others 
upon which the Conterence was an absolute 
unit. The primary election must have about 
it all the safeguards of a regular election. 
That this was the logical development of our 
system was brought out with great force by 
Professor Commons, of Syracuse University. 
While America had been governed by politi- 
cal parties since the close of Washington’s 
administration, said Professor Commons, the 
existence of political parties was not even 
indirectly recognized in the law until after 
the Civil War. The first positive recogni- 
tion of parties came with the Australian or 
official ballot. This provided that the can- 
didates proposed by parties should have their 
names printed at the expense of the State. 
It thus formally gave to parties the selection 
of those who should hold public office. When 
this is done, and parties are made a constit- 
uent of the government, every citizen has 
as inalienable a right to be a member of a 
party as to be a citizen, and the public is 
bound to secure this right. 

The discussion of the philosophy upon 
which the reform of the primaries must be 
based took place the first morning of the 
Convention. In the afternoon there were 
descriptions of practical experience under 
different systems. The paper of this char- 
acter which called forth the most enthusiasm 
in the Convention was that of Mr. E. J. Mc- 
Dermott, of Louisville, who was formerly the 
Supervisor of Elections for the State of Ken- 
tucky. Mr. McDermott described the Ken- 
tucky System, the success of which came 
vividly before the country when the prima- 


ries to choose Colonel Breckinridge’s succes- 
sor brought out a vote larger than in an ordi- 
nary election, and resulted in the defeat of 
the dishonored Congressman in spite of the 
support he received from most of the poli- 
ticians of the district. The central feature 
of the Kentucky system is that the voters 
vote directly for the party candidates and 
not for delegates to a nominating convention. 
This system, says Mr. McDermott, makes it 
indefinitely easier for the citizens not backed 
by the machine to be elected. They are not 
put to the infinite trouble of getting dele- 
gates from every township pledged to support 
them, nor to the further difficulty of holding 
the delegates to their pledges after election. 
The machine in Louisville is especially hos- 
tile to the system of direct primaries, and re- 
cently attempted to restore the convention 
plan, but the voters would not have it, and 
the machine was obliged tosubmit. Another 
feature of the Kentucky plan, it was ex- 
plained, is that each voter when he registers 
is asked, though not required, to state with 
which party he “ wishes to affiliate.” This 
registration gives a party polling-list that is 
always up to date and free from fraudulent 
names. It does not, says Mr. McDermott. 
lessen the final secrecy of the ballot—except 
as every primary election held anywhere les- 
sens it. In 1894, at Louisville, the registra- 
tion stood 25,000 Democrats to 15,000 Re- 
publicans, while the vote at election stood 
14,000 Democrats—a loss of 11,000—to 
18,000 Republicans, a gain of 3,000. In 1896 
the changes were nearly as great between the 
vote at registration and the vote "at election. 
The provision for registration, therefore, does 
not sensibly lessen the independence of the 
voters at the final balloting. Mr. McDer- 
mott closed with an eloquent appeal for the 
principle of direct primaries. The system, 
he says, which takes away from the citizen 
his right to an equal share in the selection of 
public officials takes away from him his birth- 
right as an American citizen. 

Mr. McDermott’s account of the Kentucky 
system was followed by an interesting account 
of the various Pennsylvania systems by Mr. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, the Secretary of 
the National Municipal League. The Craw- 
ford County System in Pennsylvania, as our 
readers know, is a system of direct primaries 
not unlike that in Kentucky. The names 
of all candidates for party nominations are 
submitted directly to all the voters of the 
party. This system does not get rid of 
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party leaders, but it compels party leaders 
to propose candidates who will get the 
support of the majority of the voters in 
order to retain their leadership. The sys- 
tem, however, though it had its origin in 
Pennsylvania, is not more common in that 
State than in Ohio and in the States West. 
In many parts of Pennsylvania, and particu- 
larly in Philadelphia, the primaries are al- 
most wholly under the control of the bosses. 
Even in Philadelphia, however, said Mr. 
Woodruff, the attendance at the primaries is. 
much larger than is commonly supposed, A 
recent investigation by a student of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has shown that in 
many wards nearly as many citizens attend the 
primaries as vote at the general elections. The 
Massachusetts system of primaries was also 
described, and one of its provisions seemed to 
meet with substantially the unanimous ap- 
proval of those present. This was the pro- 
vision that the names of all candidates should 
be printed without discrimination upon official 
ballots. 

On the second day of the Convention Mr. 
Rush, of the Illinois Legislature, described 
the, primary reform measure he had intro- 
duced in that body. His bill gives each 
party the right at public expense to hold a 


primary before each election, under the super- 
vision of paid public officers and under the 
regulations, forms, and penalties of law. 
Senators Brush and Ford, of this State, also 
described their measures now pending at 
Albany, neither of which was championed 
by its author as more than a short step in 


the right direction. The goal to be worked 
toward was set forth with exceptional power 
by Mr. G. L. Record, of Jersey City. Mr. 
Record described humorously but seriously 
the years he had worked in the Democratic 
party in Jersey City to reduce the power of 
the dominant machine. The party, he said, 
was owned body and soul by one man, who 
treated it as his private property. The great 
body of the voters were discontented with this 
domination, but were obliged to submit to it or 
else leave the party. Nearly all the voters, he 
said, knew whom they preferred for the differ- 
ent offices to be filled, but had no choice as 
to delegates to nominating conventions. As 
they were only allowed to choose delegates 
at the primaries they were forced to be indif- 
ferent. Participation in no way assured that 
the candidates they desired would be elected. 
His experiences had forced upon him the 
conviction that direct primaries must be sub- 
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stituted for nominating conventions, that the 
names of candidates must be printed on an 
official ballot, and that the first registration 
day should be primary election day. Mr. 
Record advocated these principles in a speech 
which called forth enthusiastic applause from 
those present. The cardinal point, he insisted, 
was that the primaries should be direct. This 
is the one thing, he said, which the bosses 
supremely object to, and the one thing that is 
supremely necessary to the democracy and 
the purity of our election system. The worst 
kinds of candidates now forced into public 
office, the merely rich and the mere dummies, 
could not be selected at direct primaries, but 
even if they were their career in office would 
be an entirely different thing, as they would 
owe their allegiance to the rank and file of 
the citizens and not to the unseen power 
which they are now bound to serve or be 
relegated to private life at the end of their 
term. . 

This address of Mr. Record’s laid down 
the principles toward which many of those 
present felt that the effort of reformers must 
be directed. Mr. Edward Lauterbach, indeed, 
opposed them, and Senators Brush and Ford, 
of New York State, declared that they were 
years in advance of anything that would be 
accepted by the New York Legislature; yet 
Mayor Quincy, of Boston, expressed the belief 
that in Massachusetts the times were ripe 
for just such reforms. Already, said Mayor 
Quincy, the official ballots are in use, and are 
being so printed as to give the name of the 
candidate for important offices whom the dele- 
gates voted for are pledged tosupport. One 
of the great parties, furthermore, has already 
formulated the demand that the voters shall 


be given the privilege of voting directly for ° 


the candidates of their choice. Wherever 
there is registration, said Mayor Quincy, 
economy and public convenience make it wise 
that registration days and primary days 
should be the same, so that voters should ex- 
press their choice for candidates when they 
come to register. Toward the accomplish. 
ment of these reforms the National Primary 
Election League organized at the Conference 
will undoubtedly direct its efforts, supporting 
every measure which will give freer expres- 
sion to the intelligence and conscience of the 
voters, but not resting until the choice of 
candidates by the people shall be as free from 
the domination of the machine as the choice 
between candidates has already become since 
the adoption of the Australian ballot. 
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Women Factory Workers 


By M. E. J. Kelley 


‘| \HE girl who deliberately chooses a 
poor man for a husband and rejects 

a rich and titled lover is common 
enough in the literature beloved by the aver- 
age working-girl, and no doubt she has her 
very sensible prototype in real life. But 
neither in fiction nor in real life exists the girl 
who, being a workingwoman, a mill-girl, has 
ambition to remain a mill-girl and to make 
the most of the life for herself and her work- 
mates. The female Felix Holt is a type not 
yet developed. 

If she is a typical American girl, she is 
ambitious to rise in the world. She regards 
working at a lowly occupation as a mere inci- 
dent. Some day she expects to be a school- 
teacher or a music-teacher. It was soas long 
ago as Lucy Larcom’s time, and in that 
respect times haven’t changed much. No 
factory girl or saleswoman intends to remain 
at her occupation more than a few years. If 
she doesn’t desire to do something which she 
considers more respectable, then she expects 
to be married. As she phrases it herself, 


“just because we’re nothing but mill-girls 
ain’t no sign it’s the only thing we’re fit for, 
or that we’ll never be nothing else.” 

Yet the work must be done, and some one 


must do it. If those who are strong and 
wise stay at their looms or their machines, 
there is a chance that it may be done under 
conditions which will turn out strong and 
wholesome folk who are good for society. If 
the work is left to the ignorant and silly, the 
conditions which will be sure to prevail will 
produce dangerous human brutes. Even the 
factory girl has serious responsibilities to 
society, though as yet very, very few realize 
just what they are. 

Considering present conditions, no one can 
be blamed for choosing anything in pref- 
erence to the life of the ordinary factory 
worker ; but for thousands of intelligent girls 
there is no choice. They must do, literally, 
the work nearest their hands. Why should 
they not, instead of bending their thoughts on 
the time when they can get out of it, turn their 
attention to making the best of the life for 
themselves and their comrades? Why should 
they not be taught this, instead of being urged 
{0 try to rise out of these lowly conditions ? 
The highest type of woman is the one who 


thinks of the good of others, and there are 
many of this type among the factory workers. 
One of the things of which the working- 
woman has been defrauded is the teaching 
that thinking of others, being unselfish, means 
more than helping the few individuals they 
know. It means thinking of the mass, re- 
membering the effect of one’s deed upon the 
workers at the other end of the line. 

The factory worker who, while not over- 
looking the necds of her own family, longs to 
do something for others, has great opportu- 
nities about her. In every manufacturing 
community there are hundreds of factory 
girls who need only a little encouragement, 
the few right words at the crisis, to make 
them strong, useful women instead of slat- 
ternly, sharp-tongued housewives whose igno- 
rance of cookery and housekeeping adds to 
the misery of the community. 

The ambitious workingwoman who would 
deliberately choose to remain in her class, 
and devote herself to making conditions more 
livable and more just, could accomplish vastly 
more than any college settlement. The 
spirit in which her fellow-workers would go 
to her pretty parlor, or join her reading 
circle, or help her organize a sick benefit, or a 
vacation club, or a housekeeping class, and 
later, perhaps, a trade-union, would be quite 
different from that in which they approach 
the college settlement. 

After all, the settlement represents a group 
of superior outsiders who have come to teach 
ways which they consider better than those 
of the workers. And, usually, the workers 
know from unpleasant experience that out- 
siders very rarely understand them. The 
outsiders may flatter themselves that they do 
understand, but the worker feels the differ- 
ence. Only those who have risen out of the 
factory-workers’ ranks, who have acquired 
culture and knowledge of the ways of the 
non-wage-earners, can understand the situa- 
tion from both sides. And there are very 
few of those. Itrequires a genius to become 
one of the classes and remain at heart one of 
the masses. 

One of these rare women said to me one 
day: “ The absolute inability of the best- 
hearted outsiders to grasp the point of view 


of the workers is amazing. The idea that 
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the workers might have the situation down 
pat and be as capable of pointing out defects 
and remedies almost never occurs to one of 
them. Mr. Anstey, that clever English hu- 
morist, has charmingly pictured what hap- 
pens when Mr. Factory Worker goes can- 
vassing in the West End, as Mrs. Primrose 
League has been doing in the homes of the 
workers. The outsiders start on the assump- 
tion that they have all the wisdom, and the 
submerged have only to receive and to act 
upon it. No social settlement worker would 
admit that he thought the workers ungrate- 
ful, but down in his heart, and in his most 
private talks with his peers, he cannot help 
sighing over the persistence with which the 
workers stick to Tammany. Tammany rep- 
resents sympathy and understanding, and an 
appeal to their hearts and heads. It never 
poses as a teacher. It is one of themselves. 

“T remember my first experience with a 
superior woman who wanted to help a worker. 
I was a factory girl, she was a minister’s 
wife. She was a rarely good woman, too, a 
friendly, neighboriy person, I thought. I 
passed her house every day on my way to 
and from work, and she frequently bade me 
‘ good-morning’ or ‘ good-evening.’ She in- 
vited me to admire her flower-beds, and I 
honestly did. She gave me cuttings with a 
generous air, and I accepted meekly and said 
‘ Thank you.’ I knew she meant to be kind, 
so I did not tell her my mother kept house 
and tended our little garden, and that .our 
flower-beds were finer than hers. She took 
it for granted I had very few flowers at home. 
I thought it wouldn't be polite to tell her 
otherwise. 

« But my soul turned in revolt at last. I 
understood that I was not simply a neighbor 
to whom she wished to be neighborly, but an 
inferior whose mind she wished to train to an 
appreciation of the beauty in common things. 
We met in front of a field of daisies. She 
tried to explain how beautiful they were. 
She took it for granted I had never noticed 
them before. How I hated that woman! I 
felt as if I had been robbed of my field of 
daisies and of a neighbor. She was that 
dumb ox, ‘the course of things,’ that ate the 
heads of my poets and my ideals. I could 
have told her what Mrs. Browning said about 
the daisies, and Shakespeare’s only mention 
of them. Gracious! I remember yet how 
my soul raged within me as she and her 
friend who was with her talked to me as if I 
were to be filled like a jug with beautiful 
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thoughts. I wanted to tell her that thosé 
were not the things the workers needed. 
Many of them habitually read far wiser books 
than she had ever opened. I could have told 
her that I was one type of factory worker, 
and that what I needed was an opportunity 
to study; opportunities to meet those who 
loved books, on equal terms, not as teacher 
and taught. I could have told her that | 
had deliberately given up my dreams of 
books and beauty of house and dress and 
furniture, and gone to dances, because there 
I would have companionship. Afterwards | 
got the impulse toward systematic mental 
culture through my trade-union, a fact which 
would probably have very much astonished 
my social settlement friend.” 

Any real change in conditions, that will 
not injure in one direction while it helps in 
another, must, it seems to me, come from the 
strong, mentally and morally, cultured work- 
ers who choose to remain workers—it must 
come from the Felix Holts. 


The Recovery of Poems 
by Bacchylides 


By Clifton Harby Levy 


Dr. Frederick G. Kenyon, assistant in the 
department of manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum, has rendered a great service to the world 
of letters by his scholarly edition of the text 
of Bacchylides, discovered in Egypt about a 


year ago. When the announcement of the 
discovery was first made, it was thought “ too 
good to be true,” but now it is seen that the 
news was both true and good, for 1,070 lines 
(perfect or almost so) are published. giving to 
scholars ten times as much of Bacchylides as 
they had before. No “works” of Bacchyli- 
des had been found in modern times, but by 
gathering quotations from his poems in the 
works of other ancient writers about a hun- 
dred lines had been put together. It was 
known that Bacchylides was accounted one 
of the great lyric poets by the Alexandrian 
critics ; but since the year 500 no evidence of 
the preservation of his poems was forthcom- 
ing. By one of those fortunate accidents 
which have led to many remarkable “ finds,” 
the agents of the British Museum bought 
this papyrus-roll from the Egyptians who had 
discovered it. When brought to the Museum 
it was in two hundred pieces, the largest of 
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The Recovery of Poems by Bacchylides 


which measured twenty inches in length; 
other fragments varying from a few inches 
square to scraps containing only one or two 
letters. The manuscript was put together in 


three sections, making a total length of four- 


teen feet nine inches, It was written in a fine 
uncial hand of the first century B.c., and is 
well provided with stops and accents. The 
contents are found to be twenty odes, from 
two hundred to fourteen lines in length. 
Fourteen of these are epinikian, or “ odes of 
victory,” sung upon the occasion of some suc- 
cess in the Greek games. The other six are 
most remarkable in giving to the modern 
Greek student specimens of the pzans, hymns, 
or dithyrambs, of which no perfect example 
had hitherto been discovered. Dr. Kenyon 
says of these: “ The occasional character, 
which is essential in epinikian odes, here dis- 
appears. ,. . They form a group of lyrical 
idylls, each presenting a legendary scene, 
without framework, explanation, or moraliza- 
tion. They are exercises in lyrical scene- 
painting, brief pictures of dramatic moments 
in heroic story. The poet rarely tells his tale 
tothe end. He paints his picture almost in 
impressionist style; he poses his characters 
and then drops the curtain.” Ode XV., for 
instance, relates the story of Menelaus com- 
ing into the Agora of Troy to plead for jus- 
tice. The poet assembles the Trojans— 
Menelaus has barely opened his speech when 
the poem abruptly closes. 

Ode XVII. is especially interesting, as it 
gives us a new version of the story of the 
Minotaur. It is entitled “ The Youths and 
Theseus.” The youths (forming the “ chorus ”) 
are the captives brought from Athens to be 
offered to the Minotaur. According to the 
familiar legend, Theseus accompanied them 
‘o slay the monster in his labyrinth. But the 
legend of this poem is different. It is men- 
tioned by Pausanius, and forms the subject 
of two important vase-paintings hitherto mis- 
understood. Minos takes a fancy to one of 
the maidens among the captives, and insults 
her, She screams to Theseus for protection, 
and he at once calls on Minos to desist; they 
may be jastly doomed to death, as the penalty 
of defeat in war, but not to outrage. If 
Minos is son of Zeus, and thinks he may lord 
itover them on that ground, Theseus himself 
isson of Poseidon, and claims to resist him 
vith equal right. Minos takes up the gaunt- 
kt thrown down to him, offers ta prove his 
own divine origin by a sign from Zeus, and 
thallenges Theseus to establish his descent 
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from the sea-god by bringing up a ring, which 
he throws overboard, from the depths of the 
sea. Zeus responds with a flash of lightning 
to his son’s prayer; whereupon Theseus 
promptly springs into the sea. Minos, think- 
ing that he is rid of his rival, rejoices; but 
Theseus is carried by dolphins to the cave 
of Amphitrite, where he receives (presumably 
in addition to the ring, which, oddly enough, 
is not mentioned) a robe and. a chaplet, with 
which he returns triumphant from the depths 
of ocean, reappearing by the side of the 
ship to the confusion of Minos and the exul- 
tation of his companions, who sing songs of 
triumph. The description of the “ radiance, 
as of fire, that shone from the forms of the 
Nereids,” and the spirited dialogue beiween 
Minos and Theseus, are remarkable for force- 
fulness and beauty. In the following ode 
(XVIII.) Theseus is again the hero, described 
“with sword and javelins in hand, a Laconian 
helmet on his head, on his body a purple vest 
and woolly Thessalian cloak. His eyes flash 
volcanic fire; he is a youth in the first flower 
of his age, but experienced in the joys of fight, 
making towards glorious Athens.” The style 
of Bacchylides is quite simple, and though 
he is said to have added a hundred and two 
new words to the Greek vocabulary, they are 
chiefly new compounds easily analyzed and 
translated. At least two of his epinikian 
odes were written upon the same occasions 
as two of Pindar’s, affording an excellent op- 
portunity for comparing the two. Both of the 
poets lived during the fifth century B.c., while 
Bacchylides was apparently the younger of 
the two. Pindar has given us some of the 
most complex and difficult Greek known; his 
rival’s is lucid and simple, even if not quite 
so forceful. No final conclusion can be justly 
arrived at until further opportunity has been 
given for the study of these new poems; but 
this much may be freely said, that in the 
poems of Bacchylides we have a new classic 
well worthy of study and appreciation. As 
specimens of Greek lyrical poetry, of which 
very little has come down to us, it would be 
difficult to overestimate the value of this dis- 
covery. Butit puts us in that expectant state 
of mind when we are tempted to ask, What 
treasure will come from Egypt next? 


® 


To live in the presence of great truths and 
eternal laws, to be led by permanent ideals— 
that is what keeps a man patient when the world 
ignores him, and calm and unspoiled when the 
world praises him.—#a/zac. 
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V.—The Epistles to the Thessalonians 
By Lyman Abbott ; 


UCH if not most of the interpre- 
M tation of Paul assumes that he 

entered on his ministry after his 
retirement in Arabia with a completed system 
of theology, that this system underwent no 
material change, that it was the same in his 
first preaching as at the end of his life, and 
is the same in the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians as in the Epistle to Colossians or the 
Pastoral Epistles; that, in brief, the various 
Epistles are to be regarded as though they 
were different chapters in a book written at 
one time, by one and the same mind, in 
elucidation of the same system of thought. 
These papers on Paul’s Epistles are written 
on a very different assumption. They assume 
that Paul grew both in grace and in knowl- 
edge after his conversion; that he learned 
much while he was teaching; that he neither 
at once threw off entirely the Pharisaic tra- 
ditions in which he had been reared, nor 
acquired at once a completed system of phi- 
losophy to take their place; that the revelation 
to him of truth was not an instant revelation 
flashed upon him in the hour when the risen 
Christ appeared to him on the road to Da- 
mascus, but was a gradual revelation growing 
out of that vision; that some of the concep- 
tions of the kingdom of God with which he 
entered on his ministry were subsequently 
modified and partly laid aside; that concep- 
tions of that kingdom which are to be found 
in his later Epistles were only gradually 
attained ; that there are differences, and im- 
portant differences, if not inconsistencies, in 
the teaching of the different Epistles; that 
his point of view underwent material changes, 
and that these changes can be traced in a 
careful study of his Epistles in the order in 
which they were written. In short, it is 
assumed in these papers that, as there is a 
progress of doctrine discernible in the Bible, 
and a growth in the knowledge of God mani- 
fested in the difference between the earlier 
teachings of Moses and the later teachings 
of John, so there is, in a lesser degree, a 
progress of doctrine discernible in the writ- 
ings of individual writers in the Bible, and in 


no writer more clearly than in Paul. Of this 
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progress of doctrine this and the next two 
papers will afford illustration, and in weighing 
these papers the reader must bear in mind that 
they are written upon this assumption. The 
unity of Paul's theology is—so at least these 
papers assume—not that of a system com- 
pleted at the outset, but that of a system 
growing in the mind of the teacher, a system 
which was formed by the very process by 
which he gave expression to it. 

Paul, before his conversion, as a devout 
Pharisee, familiar with the prophets and sin- 
cere in his Pharisaic faith, believed that a 
Messiah was to come to Israel; that when 
this Messiah came, Israel, scattered to the 
four quarters of the globe, would be gathered 
together ; that there would be set in battle 
array the forces of good and the forces of 
evil; that Israel would be the army of the 
Lord leading the forces of righteousness ; 
that, after hot battle, the forces of righteous- 
ness (that is, Israel) would conquer ; that then 
the sainted dead would rise and come back 
to participate joyfully in the kingdom which 
had been prepared for them; that wars would 
cease, and peace would be ushered in; but 
he did not expect that any would share in 
that glory except Israel or those who had 
accepted the faith of Israel and were, as it is 
called, proselytes. When, therefore, he heard 
that it was claimed for one who had been put 
to an ignominious death that he was the 
Messiah, Paul brushed aside this notion as an 
absurd fanaticism, and when he saw it gaining 
power and adherents, the sight aroused indig- 
nation, wrath, and shame for his race. But 
when, on the journey to Damascus, he received 
demonstration that Jesus, who had been put to 
death, had risen from the dead, he perceived 
that he might be the Messiah, and might 
yet establish the Messianic kingdom. He 
who had risen from the dead had by that very 
fact demonstrated his power; he could still 
come in power and glory ; he could still ransom 
Israel; he could still lead the forces of earth, 
and, enforced by the powers of heaven in 

“battle array against all the forces of Satan 
and of evil, he could still, and the more effect: 
ually, win the long-deferred victory. 
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Paul went to Arabia and began his study 
of the Old Testament prophets to see how 
they must be re-read in order to reconcile his 
new view with the old Scriptures; and as he 
re-read these Scriptures he got a new concep- 
tion of the extent of the kingdom, and in 
some measure of the nature of the kingdom. 
He no longer believed that it would be one 
for Israel only. He found in the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies abundant evidence for the 
belief that the Messiah was to be a Saviour 
for other nations; that the Gentiles should 
come to his light, the heathen should come 
to the brightness of his rising. One brief 
prophecy from the Book of Isaiah, the forty- 
ninth chapter, may serve as a type of prom- 
ises which, studied with an open mind, would 
give him this conception : 


And he said, It is too light a thing that thou 
shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes of 
Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israet: I 
will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, 
that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end 
of the earth. Thus saith the Lord, the redeemer 
of Israel, and his Holy One, to him whom man 
despiseth, to him whom the nation abhorreth, to 
aservant of rulers: Kings shall see and arise; 
princes, and they shall worship; because of the 
Lord that is faithful, even the Holy One of Israel, 
who hath chosen thee. 


With this new conception of the breadth 
and largeness of the kingdom, he started 
upon his missionary tour to the Gentiles. 
But, although he had a new conception of 
the largeness of the kingdom which the Mes- 
siah was to initiate, there is no reason to 
think that he had a new conception of the 
nature of that kingdom or of the secret of its 
power and the method of its initiation. On 
the contrary, there is reason to think that he 
still entertained the old Jewish conception, so 
far as its nature and method of operation 
were concerned. What he believed, as we 
gather from his earlier writings and his ser- 
mons, was that the Jesus who had died and risen 
again would presently descend to the earth; 
that he would bring with him the celestial 
forces from heaven; that he would gather 
together Israel; that he would put himself at 
the head of this army, celestial and terrestrial ; 
that he would conquer—utterly, absolutely, 
entirely, and forever; that he would extir- 
pate the enemies of God, and would reign 
King over kings and Lord over lords. It is 
hot unreasonable to think that he was con- 
firmed in this opinion by the reports which 
came to him of the trial of Jesus. In one 


"Isaiah xlix., 6, 7. 





passage dealing with this subject he says that 
he speaks “ by the word of the Lord.” This 
is very generally understood to mean by a 
revelation which had come to him from 
heaven. I do not think that is a correct 
interpretation. “The Lord,” in Paul’s use of 
the term, generally, if not always, means the 
Messiah, “ The word of the Lord ” means the 
teaching of this Messiah as it had been re- 
ported to him. How much he knew of the 
teaching of Jesus we cannot tell; but we do 
know that he had reported to him not only 
the fact of the crucifixion, but the details of 
that crucifixion; for he refers to these details 
with some specificalness. We do know that 
che knew of the facts of the resurrection and 
some details respecting the resurrection. And 
it is reasonable to suppose that he knew the 
facts of the trial; that he knew that Jesus 
was arrested and put on trial for blasphemy ; 
that the nature of this blasphemy with which 
Jesus was charged was his claim to be the son 
of the living God; that when this trial pro- 
ceeded, no witnesses were found who could 
agree and whose testimony was adequate to 
justify a verdict of guilty even by a packed 
jury; that then the high priest, violating the 
Jewish law, called Jesus himself to the stand 
and administered the oath, adjuring him “ by 
the living God that thou tell us whether thou 
be the Messiah, the son of the living God ;” 
that Jesus replied, “ I am, and ye shallsee the 
Son of man sitting on the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” ? 
It is not strange, then, that Paul, holding to 
his early belief of a kingdom that was to be 
inaugurated by celestial and supernatural 
force, felt that this belief was confirmed by 
the vision which had been afforded him of 
the risen Christ and by the report which had 
come to him of the words of Christ at the time 
of his trial. That Paul entertained any other 
view in the earlier part of his ministry there 
is no reason to think; that he did entertain 
this view there is abundant reason to think. 
We have reports, as we have already seen, 
of two of his sermons—one to the Jews in 
Antioch in Pisidia; one to the pagans on 
Mars Hillin Athens. They both reach by 
different routes the same conclusion. In the 
synagogue in Antioch Paul begins by prais- 
ing the history of the Jewish people, breaks 
off in that history, narrates the birth and the 
death and the resurrection of Christ, and 
brings his discourse to a conclusion with a 
picture of a judgment which this Christ will 





1 Matt. xxvi,, 62-64; Mark xiv., 61, 62, 
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initiate at his coming. At Athens he does not 
begin with the Old Testament Scriptures, for 
his auditors knew nothing of them. He says 
nothing of prophecy, for his auditors knew 
nothing of prophecy. But, beginning with the 
revelation which God has made in nature, 
speaking of the spiritual ignorance in which 
men are living, as attested by their altar to 
an unknown God, he comes to the same con- 
clusion that he did in the synagogue in An- 
tioch: God will judge the world by that Man 
whom he hath ordained, and he has demon- 
strated this judgment because this Man has 
risen from the dead. , 

Such, doubtless, was also his preaching at 
Thessalonica. It was one of the largest cities 
in ancient Greece. Salonica, the same city 
under a different name, is said to be the 
largest city in European Greece, next only to 
Constantinople. It is one of the few cities 
which has survived the decay that has fallen 
upon that unhappy empire of the olden time. 
It had and still has a noble harbor. It then 
was the capital of the Roman province of 
Macedonia. In this city there were a great 
number of Jews, as there still are. It has 
been throughout its history a Jewish center. 
Paul began, as was his wont, preaching in 
the synagogue. He preached three Sabbaths ; 
then his preaching in the synagogue came to 
anend. The Jews would hear him no longer, 
and he went out to preach to such as would 
hear him in the town. Where and how he 
found his preaching-places we do not know, 
nor how long he continued his preaching ; 
but this was his message—the message he 
had given in Antioch, the message he had 
given in a different form in Athens: “ The 
Messiah has come; he has been put to death; 
he has risen from the dead; he is living ; 
he will presently return with power and great 
glory; he will bring his angels with him, 
and he will judge the world ; but he will not 
judge them by a race standard ; he will judge 
them by standards of absolute righteousness ; 
then all those who love God and look for 
his appearing will be gathered into his king- 
dom, and all those who oppose God and de- 
sire not his appearing will be destroyed with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of 
this coming Messiah,” Still he thought the 
secret of the power of the kingdom was the 
power of glory. He had not yet learned 
what, in our next paper, we shall find he pres- 
ently did learn, that the secret of that power is 
humiliation and weakness and love, suffering 
long and still kind. 





The Outlook 


What aroused the particular excitement 
against him in the city we do not know. 
Envy, perhaps, by the Jews against this man 
who was opening the kingdom of God to the 
pagans ; perhaps general religious hostility ; 
perhaps, as at Ephesus, the interference of 
his preaching with what men are pleased to 
call vested rights. At all events, a mob was 
gathered together. In the outskirts of this 
city was a suburban population of peasants, 
superstitious, ignorant, an easy prey to dema- 
gogues. The word pagan means villager. 
The word heathen means heath-dweller. The 
villagers and the dwellers on the moors and 
uplands and away from the cities were for a 
long time repudiators and resisters of Chris- 
tianity. They were the pagans and the heathen 
of the olden time. Some of these rural mar. 
ketmen had come into the city selling their 
wares. Among them a mob was aroused, 
which came to the house where Paul was 
staying—the home of a kinsman of Paul's, 
Jason by name, who had taken him in and 
made him his guest. The mob demanded 
that Paul and Silas and Timothy should be 
given up. Jason would not give them up. 
He concealed them or contrived their escape. 
Then Jason himself was seized by the mob 
and brought before the rulers of the city. 
The complaint was made against Paul, Silas, 
and Timothy that they were proclaiming a 
new kingdom; that they were heralds of 
some one coming to reign in the place of 
Cesar ; that the old Roman imperialism would 
be swept away and a new kingdom put in its 
place. The charge was not without show of 
reason. Paul did declare a new kingdom: 
he did declare the overthrow of the present 
base Roman Empire and the establishment 
on its ruins of a new kingdom of the Lord. 
Then occurred just what happened more than 
once in the anti-slavery riots of our own 
country. It was the duty of the ruler of the 
city to preserve peace in the city. He said 
to himself, “We cannot have these disturb- 
ances here.” It is generally supposed to be 
easier to stop one man from speaking than to 
stop a mob from opposing his speaking. In 
the anti-slavery time it was not Isaiah Rynders 
and the mob that disturbed the peace of New 
York! it was Wendell Phillips and William 
Lloyd Garrison and Henry Ward Beecher! It 
was not the man who led the mob, it was the 
man who made the speeches! So the attempt 
was made, not to quell the mob, but to quell the 
speakers. And this method was adopted in 
the cities of olden time. In Thessalonica 
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*the city magistrate took bonds of Jason that 
there would be no more rioting in the city, 
and there was only one way that Jason could 
keep rioting from the city; it was to put a 
stop to the preaching. This was a very in- 
genious device. If Paul could have met the 
mob, he would have met it gladly. He who 
said of himself that he had fought wild beasts 
at Ephesus would have been'willing to fight 
these wild beasts in Thessalonica, But if he 
continued in his ministry, that would endanger 
the man who had generously taken him into 
his house and cared for him. This was too 
much for the chivalry of Paul; this he would 
not do. So he retreated from Thessalonica 
and left the infant church just born. 

It appeared to have in it greater promise 
than any church which Paul had up to that 
time visited. It included some Jews; a few 
Greeks; a great multitude of proselytes ; and 
some noble and wealthy women. No mention 
is made of its including any noble or wealthy 
men. But though Paul could no longer 
preach in Thessalonica, he could write letters. 
A letter would not arouse a mob as a speech 
would. So, on arriving at Corinth, he takes 
the first opportunity which is afforded to 
send back a letter to the Thessalonians. 
This letter is full of warm, tender, earnest 
affection. It is mainly a friendly personal 
letter. There is very little theology in it. It 
is quite as remarkable for what it omits as 
whatitcontains. Itsays nothing about Christ 
crucified, whom Paul tells the Corinthians he 
determined in Corinth to make the subject of 
his ministry; only an incidental reference to 
his death because he must have died in order 
to be raised from the dead; nothing about his 
patient endurance of evil; nothing about his 
life and example; nothing about his teach- 
ings. Paul begins by recalling to the Thes- 
salonians their reception of him, and his affec- 
tion for them, and the evidence he gave of 
that affection by the service he rendered 
them, by the life he lived with them, by his 
refusal to be at any expense to them what- 
ever for support, by the work he did with his 
own hazds. He recalls to them how gladly 
they received his gospel, how they put aside 
idols in order, as he says, to wait for the 
coming of the Lord. He reminds them that 
from their church went forth fame, so that 
the cities of Macedonia round about learned 
of this remarkable gathering in which Jew 
and pagan, poor and rich, were united, for the 
first time, perhaps, in Grecian history, cer- 
tainly in the history of this particular city. 
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He urged upon them the highest standards 
of righteousness, purity, and truth; and the 
ground on which he urges this is that the 
Messiah is coming, and coming soon. Some 
have already died. Will they lose this Mes- 
sianic kingdom? Have they been banished 
to the shadowy Hades in which the Greeks 
believed? And are they there to remain, 
losing the glory of the coming of the Lord? 
No. They will come first, and we who still 
live will follow after. 


But I would not that you should be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them that have fallen asleep, 
lest ye should grieve as do the rest—those who 
have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died 


.and rose, so also those that have fallen asleep, 


God, by means of Jesus, will lead forth with 
him. For thus we say to you, by the word of 
the Lord, that we, the living, who remain unto 
the coming of the Lord, shall not precede them 
that are asleep. For he, the Lord, with an arous- 
ing shout, with the voice of an archangel, and 
with the trumpet of God, shall descend from 
heaven, and the dead in Christ shall rise up first. 
Then we, the living, who remain, shall be snatched 
up together with them in clouds, unto a meet- 
ing with the Lord in the air; and so shall we ever 
be with the Lord. Therefore, strengthen one 
another with these words. But concerning the 
times and the seasons, brethren, ye have no need 
that I write to you. For ye yourselves know 
perfectly that the day of the Lord so cometh as 
a thief in the night. For when they say, Peace 
and safety, then sudden destruction comes upon 
them, even as travail upon a woman with child, 
and they shall not escape. 


Paul then goes on to explain that this hope 
which he has put before them of a kingdom 
close at hand is given to them not for their 
mere delectation ; it is given to incite them to 
higher, nobler, purer living. Because this 
kingdom is coming, because it is close at 
hand, they are to live pure and holy lives; 
they are to be industrious and honest; they 
are not to be drunken; they are to watch as 
sentinels watch upon guard; they are to care 
for one another and comfort one another; 
they are to rejoice even in times of persecu- 
tion, buoyed up by this hope of a speedy de- 
liverance and a speedy victory. And he ends 
with this prayer: “And the very God of 
peace sanctify your soul; and I pray God 
your whole spirit and soul and body be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The letter begins by re- 
minding them that they turn aside from idols, 
to look for the Coming; it goes on to answer 
objections to that Coming and to develop the 
doctrine of the Coming; and it closes with a 
prayer that they may be kept blameless until 
the Coming. 
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What was the effect of this letter on the 
Thessalonian church we do not know. We 
have only two sources to guide us in answer- 
ing that question. One is the effect which a 
similar faith has had at other epochs in 
Church history; the other, a second letter 
which Paul wrote to the Thessalonians. 

In the beginning of this century an enthusi- 
astic and devout man by the name of Miller, 
as a result of study of the prophecies of the 
Old and New Testaments, came to the conclu- 
sion that Christ would come at a certain date. 
He went about preaching in the Northern 
States this Coming of the Lord. He also 
thought that the secret of the forcefulness of 
Christianity was a visible power and glory. 
He thought it would come with “observa- 
tion,” and men would be able to say, “ Lo 
here, lo there.” Great numbers of adherents 
flocked about him. Men were not incited by 
this expectation to live holily, without blame, 
with purity and with industry. They laid 


aside their industries, forgot the common 
duties of life, were absorbed in the expecta- 
tion of a sudden miraculous Coming. Wher- 
ever that wave of excitement swept over the 
country it left behind it a moral and spiritual 


desolation. The excitement of to-day was 
followed by death to-morrow. Like a prairie 
fire, it left but burnt grass. Some such 
effect seems to have followed in the church 
at Thessalonica. The Thessalonian Chris- 
tians seem to have stopped their work, given 
up their industry, and folded their hands while 
they watched for the Coming of the Lord in 
power and clouds and great glory. 


And so Paul writes his second letter to the. 


Thessalonians to correct the errors into which 
they have fallen. He reiterates the Coming 
of the Messiah; re-declares that the Christ 
will come in power and glory, and will destroy 
his enemies and will establish his kingdom. 
But he tells them that he will not come 
immediately. Daniel, living in the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, has painted the pic- 
ture of that strange, mad, brilliant king. He 
has painted him in colors none too vivid, as 
the embodiment of all that is blasphemous, 
profane, and wicked. Paul recurs to this 
picture, and he tells the Thessalonians that 
the coming of Christ cannot be until such a 
man of sin appears, and comes to the fullness 
of his growth. Had Paulever heard the story 
of the tares and wheat? Did he know that 
the wheat could not be gathered until the 
tares had grown, also, to their ripeness? 
Had he ever heard the story of Christ’s talk 
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with his disciples, just before his death, as 
they sat on the hill overlooking Jerusalem, 
when he told them that not one stone should 
be left above another, and warned them that 
wars and rumors of wars and decadence in 
the Church must first come? At all events, 
in some way or other Paul reached the con- 
clusion that the kingdom of God could not 
come until the kingdom of evil was itself per- 
fected. And thus he cautions the Thessa- 
lonians : 


But we beseech you, brethren, for the sake of 
the coming of our Lord Jesus, the Messiah, and 
our gathering together unto him, that you be not 
overthrown from your reasonable judgment nor 
thrown into tumult; neither by spiritual ecstasy, 
nor by traditions of Jesus’ words, neither by an 
epistle, as from us, so as to imagine that the day 
of the Lord is close at hand. Let no one deceive 
you by any means, for that day shall not come 
except there come the falling away in the church 
first, and the man of sin be unveiled, the son of 
destruction, who sets himself against and exalts 
himself above all that is called God or is an ob- 
ject of worship, so that he sitteth in the temple 
of God, exhibiting himself that he is God. Re- 
member ye not that while I yet was with you I 
said these things to you? And now ye know 
that which holds him back in order that he may 
be revealed in histime. For already the mystery 
of lawlessness is at work, only there is one that 
restraineth now: but when he is taken out of the 
way, then will be unveiled the lawless one whom 
the Lord shall destroy by the breath of his 
mouth, and bring to naught by the glory of his 
coming; that lawless one whose coming is ac- 
companied with the supernal working of Satan, 
with all power and lying signs and wonders, and 
with all deceitfulness of unrighteousness for those 
that are perishing because they did not receive 
the love of the truth that they might be saved. 


He ends this epistle, as he ended the other, 
with practical counsel—that men be quiet, 
that they attend to their own business, that 
they go on with their industries, that they do 
not think they hasten the coming of the 
kingdom by sitting and looking for it, but by 
living righteous, holy, and godly lives. 

As a simple interpretation of Paul's letters 
this paper should, perhaps, stop here. But 
the reader has perhaps, if he cares, a right 
to know what impression these letters have 
produced on my own mind, and what I hold 
respecting the subject of them—the Second 
Coming of Christ. I speak on this subject 
with great hesitation; not because I have . 
not studied it, but because the more I have 
studied, the more hesitation I feel about speak- 
ing dogmatically upon it. Some things are, 
however, very clear to me; some are less 
clear. 

It is, in the first place, very clear to. me 
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that Paul believed that the Messiah was to 
come again, and to come in his own genera- 
tion. “We which are alive,” he says. He 
speaks in the preseut tense. It is equally 
certain that this expectation has not been 
fulfilled. Even if we suppose, as some do, 
that all that which was true in the prophecy 
was fulfilled by the destruction of Jerusalem, 
that destruction does not fill to the full Paul's 
picture of the coming of Christ in clouds and 
glory, of the dead arising and being caught 
up in the clouds, and of the instant destruc- 
tion of all sin and iniquity from the world. 
But Paul was mistaken not only in his con- 
ception of the time of the Messiah’s coming; 
he was mistaken also in his conception of 
the secret of the power of the kingdom. The 
kingdom of God does not come with obser- 
vation. Men are not to say, “Lo here, lo 
there.” The glory of the kingdom of God 
is, as Paul told the Corinthians a little later, 
the glory of the cross, the glory of self- 
sacrifice. Itis the glory of crowned suffer- 


ing. It is not by clouds and angels wand 
archangels, not by the pomp and circumstance 
of war, terrestrial or celestial, that Christ 
conquers, but by the “invincible might of 


meekness.” All this is true, and yet it does 
not follow that there is no truth in Paul's ex- 
pectation. It does not follow that there is 
no meaning in the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, the prophetic words of Christ 
himself as they are reported in the Gospels, 
and these prophetic words of Paul in the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

The Bible looks upon all history as a reve- 
lation of God. That is the end and object 
of it. The divine end of human develop- 
ment is not what we call civilization—steam 
engines and highways and railroads and tele- 
phones and ceiled houses and fine clothes 
and luxurious food; it is not a comfortable 
and easy time; it is not even merely liberty 
and righteotisness. It is the revelation of 
God to the sons of men, because they are 
sons of God. In the Old Testament times 
this revelation of God is made through 
divers prophets and patriarchs, speaking in 
various ways that which God has witnessed 
to them in their own consciousness. This 
revelation of God in the Old Testament 
times is itself, in the Hebrew conception, a 
preparation for another, a clearer and a better 
revelation of God, which has come to pass in 
the New Testament; in the manger at Beth- 
lehem; in the life that intervenes; in the 
Cross; in the resurrection. But this is not 


the consummation of the revelation. This 
much seems to me clear in the teachings of 
Christ and the Apostles. This revelation and 
all that has grown out of it, this revelation 
and the love that has flowed from it, this 
revelation and the brotherhood which it has 
helped to cement together, this revelation 
and the witness of the Spirit of God that 
could not come until men had some concep- 
tion of the divine love to men—this revela- 
tion is itself the preparation for a further 
revelation yet to come. The end is not yet. 
The book of Revelation is not a closed book. 
As the Old Testament was a preparation for 
the New, so the New Testament is a prep- 
aration for some disclosure of the glory 
of God not yet understood by us. Now, as 
in his earthly life, Christ walks incognito. 
How few there are who pierce the disguise 
and comprehend his divinity! To many 
still he is but the son of a carpenter. To 
many still he is no Son of God. And the 
revelation of divinity will not come to 
its completion until that disclosure which 
he has made of himself, in humbleness 
and in love, is supplemented and perfected 
by a revelation so splendid, so shining, so 
universal, that the men who will not see 
cannot help but see; and mankind, looking 
back from the splendid manifestation of di- 
vinity yet to be flashed upona startled world, 
and connecting it with the manger, and the 
life of suffering, and the Cross, will see the 
splendor of that earthly life, as they cannot see 
it until it is interpreted by the splendor of the 
celestial. Not by standing with our faces 
turned upward looking into the heavens are 
we prepared for some greater glory, nor yet 
by walking forward with our face always 
turned backward to Christ in the manger or 
on the Cross, but with our expectant faces 
toward the future, believing that the hymn 
we love to sing, “« Nearer, My God to Thee,” 
will yet find its fulfillment, and the hope and 
sometimes anguish of faith long delayed will 
find its answer in a revelation which no man 
can interpret because no man can understand. 
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Common sense is the knack of seeing things 
as they are and doing things as they ought to be 
done.—C. £. Stowe. 


Love and you shall be loved. All Jove is 
mathematically just, as much as the two sides of 
an algebraic equation.— Emerson. 

Perfect ignorance is quiet; perfect knowledge 
is quiet—not so the transition from the former to 
the latter.— Carlyle. 





The Passing of the Art of Oratory 


By Arthur Reed Kimball 


whelming outbursts of appreciative, dis- 

criminating applause which greeted-the 
orations at the Voltaire centenary in Paris, but 
more especially Victor Hugo’s oration, Col- 
onel Thomas Wentworth Higginson writes: 
“It must be a stimulating thing indeed to 
speak to a French audience—to men who give 
sighs of delight over a fine phrase, and shouts 
of enthusiasm over a great thought.” This 
centenary occurred about twenty years ago. 
but the same words would doubtless fit a like 
occasion in Paris to-day. Contrast with this 
what a leading university lecturer said in a 
recent address (it was a remark dropped in a 
rather informal aside, and perhaps it would 
not be fair to put him on record by giving 
his name): “ Were Daniel Webster alive to 
repeat to-day his orations, would not a good 
many passages, even from his greatest efforts, 
strike us moderns as a case of the ‘ big bow- 
wow’?” The fine phrasing, which means 


I: describing what were literally the over- 


elaboration, perhaps better classical elegance 
of phrasing if one is to take the illustration 
from Webster, instead of drawing sighs of 
delight as in France, suggests to the practical 
American of to-day a suspicion of pretentious- 


ness, of the “ big bow-wow.” The American 
is pleased by the great thoughts if put with 
direct simplicity, in the sense of artlessness, 
the better pleased the more directly simple 
or artless the phrasing. The American atti- 
tude toward rhetoric as such, largely uncon- 
scious, and in many respects a worthy and 
noble attitude, is well illustrated by what an 
intimate friend said, after his death, of ex- 
President Theodore D. Woolsey : that, having 
once written a sentence, Dr. Woolsey would 
never change a word in it because another 
word that suggested itself on re-reading 
“sounded better,” provided the first word 
expressed the intended meaning as clearly. 
Contrast here Tennyson reciting his verses 
aloud to assure himself by the ear of their 
perfection in rhythm or music of sound. Some 
have, indeed, criticised Tennyson as over- 
refined, but it is hardly possible to charge 
him seriously with insincerity. The point is 
that poetry and oratory have so much in 
common in their dependence upon rhythm 
and sound as an essential of effect that an 


orator who had Dr. Woolsey’s attitude toward 
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rhetoric as of itself necessarily insincere would 
be an impossibility as an orator, however 
strong he might be as a thinker or writer. 

The fact of the case, the passing of ora- 
tory (the art of oratory) as a factor in modern 
life, was recognized by so good an authority 
as Chauncey M. Depew when presiding at 
the last Yale-Harvard debate. Mr. Depew 
said: “The last twenty years of college his- 
tory have not produced a single famous ora- 
tor in the United States. This is seen most- 
ly in our courts, upon our political platform, 
and in the decadence of popular oratory in 
the Senate, in Congress, and in the various 
halls of legislation the country over.” Dr. 
Depew might possibly have made an excep- 
tion of Mr. Bryan, had he not probably had 
in mind an orator more of the type of 
Wendell Phillips. But, without stopping to 
discuss the omission, or Mr. Bryan’s place as 
an orator, it may be noted, as showing the 
popular attitude toward oratory, that during 
the campaign he was charged with being “a 
mere orator,” as if that were a disqualification 
for being President. This popular attitude, 
again, is seen in the gradual displacement of 
the word oration by the word address. The 
more usual formula nowadays for the pro- 
gramme of a celebration is that Mr. So-and-So 
“ will deliver the principal address.” Oration 
is looked upon as a rather formidable word. 
suggesting what is tiresome or boresome. A 
person might “ hear an address” with ready 
willingness who would pause a long time 
before deciding to “listen to an oration.” 
Oration has come to have a classic flavor of 
antiquity, so largely is popular usage confin- 
ing it to college programmes, and especially 
to Commencement programmes, to refer to 
those more old-fashioned colleges where the 
«“ Commencement orator ” still lags superflu- 
ous on the Commencement stage. 

The attitude of the colleges themselves 
toward the cultivation of oratory—that is, 
toward the art of oratory—has not been 
above suspicion, as indicated, indeed, in 
Mr. Depew’s remark, they having felt and 
reflected, doubtless, the spirit of the time as 
itself reflected in the press. Speaker Reed 
recently charged the newspapers with slight: 
ing the debates of Congress. This is ‘only 
another way of saying that the modern press, 
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whose great fault is its readiness to print any- 


_ thing and everything which any considerable 


number of people care to read, finds so in- 
considerable a number of people caring to 
read the debates in Congress that it is counted 
a waste of space to print them, except when 
it is desired to put a man on record. The 
New York “Evening Post” takes a view 
directly opposed to that of Speaker Reed. It 
points out that the reprehensible practice of 
«jamming through ” corrupt or ill-considered 
acts of legislation finds its opportunity in 
the absence of the spirit of discussion in 
legislative bodies, adding that about the only 
place to which we can now look for the seri- 
ous discussion of public questions is the 
platform of college debating contests. This 
would be a hopeful sign if it indicated a 
genuine revival at our colleges of popular 
interest among the students in discussion, 
debate, the art of oratory. But the efforts to 
awaken and stimulate—not to say simulate— 
this popular interest are a little too palpable 
to be quite satisfactory. The conscientious 
cullege editors are thus too evidently dis- 
charging with proper enthusiasm the duty 
they owe their constituency, rather than ex- 
pressing a genuine college feeling, outside 
the few earnest souls who do the debating 
and take the contests seriously. As an illus- 
tration of what is meant, there was a trans- 
parent purpose on the part of those inter- 
ested in the last Yale-Harvard debate to 
give it the same sort of standing in the college 
world which an athletic contest has. The 
contestants’ pictures and pedigrees—that is, 
what they had done so far in college, and 
their preparatory-school records—were fur- 
nished to any paper willing to use them. The 
groups of contestants were described in the 
college papers as “teams ”’—the Yale group 
as “a stiff Yale team.” Much was made of 
the “ training ” and of the “ coaching,” which 
was said to be “stiff” and “scientific.” It 
was claimed for the Yale contestants that 
they were animated by “the Yale spirit” 
which had been “ infused into them ” by their 
“coaches ”—a case of unique English; while 
the latest New Haven bulletin previous to the 
contest described its champions as “ eager 
for the fray.” All this was an amusing bit of 
burlesque for any one familiar with the slang 
of college sports who knew the facts of the 
situation. 

Those facts came out the week following 
the debate in a frank, open letter to Yale 
graduates. from Professor Arthur T. Hadley, 
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the eminent economist, who had been one of 
the principal “coaches ” of the Yale “ team.” 
If at any time one would expect to find at 
Yale a genuine and general interest in debat- 
ing, in the art of practical oratory, it would be 
at the time following a victory in debate over 
Harvard. Yet Professor Hadley wrote: “ De- 
bating at Yale is still in a precarious condi- 
tion. It depends on the self-sacrificing work 
of a few men, instead of being the concern 
of the University as a whole.” The reason 
given is that success in debating does not 
receive the recognition of an election to the 
best college-societies or clubs, as does success 
in athletics. But this lack of recognition 
is not confined to the undergraduates. Pro- 
fessor Hadley says: “The graduates com- 
plain that the sons do not go out of their way 
to take debaters into the best college so- 
cieties. How is it with the fathers? How 
many of those graduates whose position in 
life makes their recognition a valuable thing 
have ever troubled themselves to take any 
notice of the work of Dr. Raynolds [a profes- 
sor in the law department of the University}, 
who gives approximately as much time to the 
help of Yale debaters in the course of a 
year as Mr. Butterworth gives to the help of 
Yale football men? If our leading Yale 
graduates cared for debating as seriously as 
they think they do, Dr. Raynolds could not 
visit a city in the Union without being sought 
out by the leading men and made acquainted 
with others—in short, without receiving in 
full measure those social rewards which are 
given for distinguished services that have no 
money compensation. But what actually hap- 
pens? Dr. Raynolds will probably be in- 
vited to speak at a few alumni meetings— 
much as the restaurant-keeper, who heard that 
Dr. Chauncey Depew talked well after din- 
ner, sent word to Dr. Depew that he could 
have a full meal at his restaurant any time he 
chose if he would only talk to the habitués 
for an hour afterward.” 

Here is a searching if novel test, one as 
searching as it is possible to devise, of the 
real interest of college graduates in the art of 
oratory. Do they accord to the successful 
“coach” of a winning debating “team” the 
same honor of acclaim which in eager chorus 
they accord to the successful coach of a win- 
ning football team? If not, conspicuously 
not, does it not follow that the undergradu- 
ates’ sentiment simply reflects the sentiment 
of the great world outside when it exalts ath- 
letic success so far above all other kinds of 
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success—not alone success in scholarship, 
which college traditions have so long despised 
as mere plodding, but success as well in 
oratory, which means ability, brilliancy, even 
wit? 

If too much emphasis seems to have been 
laid upon the college point of view, it must 
be remembered that it is to the colleges that we 
must look for the ideals of the coming gen- 
eration. In practical life it is generally rec- 
ognized, as was noted earlier, that the art of 
oratory is going out. Once the pulpit and 
the bar were equally regarded as its reposi- 
tories and preservatories. The phrase “an 
eloquent preacher ” still remains with us. But 
how often now does one hear the once equally 
familiar phrase, “an eloquent lawyer”? Per- 
haps, as some predict, though it hardly seems 
likely, the great preacher of the future will 
not be a preacher at all in the sense of being 
an eloquent and moving orator, but the man 
who preaches through others, the able execu- 
tive head of a great institutional church, with 
its widely diversified enterprises and activities. 
In any case, the great lawyer of the future has 
already arrived in the person of the modern 
corporation lawyer, whose differentiating 
qualities are shrewdness, subtlety in the use 
of words, expert knowledge of statute techni- 
calities, wide acquaintance with decided cases, 
quickness of apprehension in applying de- 
cisions (rather than great legal principles) to 
a given case, readiness of resource in bringing 
in an unexpected way an action that would 
stand small chance of success if brought in 
the expected way. The great lawyer of to-day 
is not he who can deliver masterly orations 
on great constitutional questions—a Daniel 
Webster. Rather the great lawyer is he who 
can discover some unexpected sensational ap- 
plication of a supposedly well-settled form of 
procedure, as in the case of “ government by 
injunction.” 

Is this an overdrawn picture? It is true 
that Judge Patterson, of the New York Su- 
preme Court, disavowed, in somewhat halting 
fashion, the remark attributed to him in an 
address before a law club, that the profession 
of law had degenerated into a trade. But 
the comments called out by the remark from 
his professional brethren testified to its essen- 
tial truth. Judge Giegerich put the facts of 
the case in a word when he said that, owing 
to changed conditions, “ forensic eloquence ” 
had ceased to be of the importance “it once 
was.” It remained for “ Harper’s Weekly ” 
in a strong editorial to express the general 
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view of thoughtful men. “The atmosphere 
of the bar,” said “ Harper’s Weekly,” “is 
now commercial, whereas it used to be pro- 
fessional.” The modern lawyer is described 
as “a business man, practicing law as a trade 
in aid of business enterprises.” He is “ gov- 
erned by precisely the same ethical considera- 
tions as govern his adventurous client.” He 
“cares little in the main for general constitu- 
tional or political questions.” One apposite 
conclusion is that « the delights of learning, 
in which the older lawyers used to take pleas- 
ure, to the great advantage of forensic oratory, 
are no longer a distinction of the legal pro- 
fession.”” This is attributed by “ Harper's 
Weekly ” in no small degree to the change 
which has passed over the methods and 
character of our colleges in response to the 
constantly increasing demand for a practical 
education, 

But although “forensic oratory,” is fast 
becoming a tradition, although college debat- 
ing at its best calls out but perfunctory inter- 
est from the body of students, although what 
is left of Congressional eloquence is worth, 
speaking comparatively, but a passing men- 
tion in the press, although the address is sup- 
planting the oration, and is itself tolerated as 
a perhaps necessary bore, yet there probably 
never was a time when the “ after-dinner ora- 
tor” flourished as he does to-day. “ Epochs 
are signalized by their eatings,’”’ somewhere 
remarks Kenelm Chillingly, the nineteenth- 
century philosopher; and our own is signal- 
ized by the bad digestion which waits on 
oratory a /a mode, It is typical of the Amer- 
ican way of doing things—just as we play 
our National game by crowding around a 
“diamond ” to watch professionals play it for 
us—that at our dinners we have our talking 
done for us, if not by professionals, at least 
by men who make a profession of it. These 
are the men who, as one of their number wit- 
tily described it, are to be found regularly 
each dining season traveling “the post-pran- 
dial circuit.” They are popular recognized 
purveyors of this kind of oratory, as distinctly 
marked as a class as are clergymen or actors. 
Their ministrations have brought to perfec- 
tion the art of sameness in public or semi- 
public dining, and have reduced this form of 
entertainment to a system which turns out so 
many speeches of so many words, guaranteed 
to “draw” so many parts “laughter” to so 
many parts “ applause.” The question always 
suggests itself whether, as ostensibly, the 
dinner is given as an opportunity for the 
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oratory, or the oratory is simply an excuse for 
giving the dinner. 

Assuredly there can be nothing finer than 
after-dinner oratory at its best—such mingling 
of wit and wisdom, of airy fancy and earnest 
eloquence, as is possible when the orator has 
the gifts of a George William Curtis—unless 
perhaps it be the kindling of mind from mind 
when rare spirits meet in friendly touch in 
some hospitable home, as with the circle 
whom Longfellow gathered about him in 
Cambridge. But for a contrast in possibili- 
ties of degeneracy, one has to go no farther 
away from Cambridge than Boston. Turning 
the file of one of its leading newspapers, the 
“ Herald,” the curious will find a frank con- 
fession of what club dining has come to as 
practiced in that city—and perhaps in no other 
American city is it practiced with more as- 
siduity. These club dinners in Boston are 
described by the “Herald” as functions 
“highly formal in character,” being given up 
to “speeches and oratorical efforts” which 
lack all “originality and spontaneity.” In- 


deed, such are their “ sameness and tameness,” 
their survival can be accounted for only by 
those “ gregarious feelings which so many 
men entertain, and which induce them to put 
themselves out, as cattle will, for the pleasure 
merely of rubbing their noses against each 
other.” The attraction at these dinners is 
almost exclusively “ exotic talent,” for “ few, 
if any, of the members have anything to im- 
part, or, if they have, their associates have 
no desire to hear it.” Overdrawn and unduly 
severe this confession may be, in part cyni- 
cism and in part dyspepsia very likely, and 
yet it must reflect the unpalatable facts (as 
many see them) which mark the passing of 
the noble art of oratory. 

Is not this degeneracy, after all, character- 
istic of a certain phase of modern life—that 
which seeks relief from the intensity of the 
strain on the business side by shunning ear- 
nestness on every other side; by devoting its 
leisure to amusement in what it reads and in 
what it goes to see or hear, on the stage or 
off it? 


Mothers in Council 
By Elaine Goodale Eastman 


HE women of this end of the nine- 
teenth century may be roughly di- 
vided into two classes: first, club 
women; and, second, all others. The “ wo- 
man’s club movement ” has within a few short 
years attained the speed and almost the irre- 
sistible force of an avalanche, overwhelming 
the country woman with her town-bred sis- 
ters; the woman without intellectual preten- 
sions as well as the college graduate and the 
aspirant for literary honors; the conservative 
society woman together with reformers of all 
sorts and the more “ advanced ” of the sex. 
What with the universality and variety of 
these organizations for self-culture and mutual 
improvement, the perpetual summons to a 
“board meeting ” or a “committee meeting,” 
and the impending necessity of writing “a 
paper,” the congresses and the conventions 
and the federations, it really seems as if every 
woman must belong to one or more clubs. 
Yet, as in the case of the women who do not 
ride a wheel, there is an intelligent, if a silent, 
majority who refrain. 
It is to this self-contained majority, to the 
non-club woman, as well as to the earnest and 
progressive club woman, that I hope my sub- 


ject will make its appeal. To the latter I will 
first say, with all becoming diffidence, that it 
seems to me to be the vast number of women 
all over the country who are imperfectly edu- 
cated, and who realize the fact, that swell the 
rolls and the influence of the women’s clubs. 
The average woman needs the club because 
she has not yet learned to think for herself, 
to choose her own books, to address a hun- 
dred people as easily as one, or to work 
effectively with others. The woman of inde- 
pendent intellectual resource and ability does 
not particularly need the club, commonly as 
she is found there; she goes in response to 
the demand for leaders, or as a result of the 
modern craving for increased power through 
organization. The club, therefore, is mainly 
an educational factor—a sort of supplementary 
woman’s college; and it is a fair question 
whether it is doing anything for woman in 
her primary, that is, her motherly, capacity. 
I believe that it is, in the sense that the more 
developed woman makes the better mother; 
but who can doubt that far more may be 
done by concentration and direction of scat- 
tered energies? The best programmes are 
those that adhere to a definite line of study 
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and do not attempt to satisfy the demands of 
a large membership of mixed tastes by rang- 
ing in a single season from medizval art to 
international politics and anti-vivisection ! 
Perhaps there is nothing in which our lack 
of mental training, as a sex, is more apparent 
than in this inability to follow the logical 
order of subjects—this failure of consecutive 
thought. Thus it appears that there is a 
salutary intellectual discipline to be had in 
mothers’ clubs. 

There is room for all tastes and for a 
variety of gifts in the world and in the clubs ; 
but is it not simple common sense that where 
there is but one woman’s club in a com- 
munity, or where a woman belongs to but one 
club, that one should endeavor, first of all, to 
supply the defects of early training in those 
subjects indispensable to mothers—hygiene, 
sanitary science, household economics, ex- 
perimental and applied psychology, child- 
study, child-training? When the needs of 
future mothers are fully recognized in the 
education of our girls, perhaps there will be 
no field for mothers’ clubs—at all events, 
most of the work now done in them will have 
beea incorporated into the regular courses in 
our schools. Yet why should we not have 
post-graduate work and original research 
along these lines, as well as in less engross- 
ing branches of science, literature, and art ? 

For the non-club-going woman I shall adopt 
a somewhat different line of argument. It 
may be necessary to convince her of what 
her sister knows so well—the value of asso- 
ciation with unlike minds; the inspiration 
of numbers; the practical impetus gained 
through organization. She cannot forever 
refuse to avail herself of the rich opportuni- 
ties offered by the federated clubs—the cer- 
tainty of coming into closer touch with the 
world of her contemporaries and her peers— 
the chance of impressing upon it, if she can, 
her own convictions and her own personality. 
These clubs recognize no political or religious 
affiliations ; the best of them aim at simplicity 
of manners and the democratic spirit. If the 
“ color line,” or any other arbitrary line, is ever 
drawn in them, it is a great mistake. It is good 
for a woman to associate with other women on 
a broader plane than that of a society founded 
on mere amusement and display, or of the 
ordinary and conventional church activities. 
She should escape now and then from the 
“set” or “clique ” in which she sees herself 
reflected at every angle, as in a room lined 
with mirrors, and go where she will be put 
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upon her mettle, will be met and defeated in 
fair and open argument, and have a chance 
of finding out how little she knows in com- 
parison with some unassuming little person 
at whom she would not have looked twice 
anywhere else. 

The woman who is not a member of any 
club sees, perhaps, too plainly the dangers to 
which we have alluded : the danger of attempt- 
ing too much, of taking ourselves too seri- 
ously ; and she particularly dreads the idea of 
becoming that anomaly of which a few cases 
have been discovered—the exasperating, pro- 
fessional club woman whose entire time is 
devoted to “ boards ” and “ committees,” and 
who has no other object in life than the 
furtherance of schemes for “ organization.” 
We need to be on our guard against overdoing 
things—against the extremes and excesses, 
evén in good work, which characterize our 
day and generation. It does seem, however, 
as if the woman whom we never hear from, 
and seldom hear about, in public, the woman 
who is doing typical, necessary woman's 
work in the world as wife and mother, who 
thinks she has neither time nor taste for the 
platform and the committee-room, might safely 
compromise with her more progressive sister 
upon the mothers’ clubs. Is there anywhere 
a conscientious mother who does not appre- 
ciate her own mistakes and limitations? Is 
there an intelligent woman who, during her 
first year or two of married life, has not 
bitterly regretted her lack of training and 
preparation for the simplest functions, the 
most necessary tasks, the gravest responsibili- 
ties? That a girl should be allowed to grow 
up without even the most elementary notion 
of the feminine physique, of how to wash and 
dress an infant, of the diet suitable for various 
ages and conditions, of the rights of children 
and the obligations of parents, is a disgrace 
to civilization. Yet it is not the young and 
inexperienced mothers alone who are ignorant 
of these things, and others of equal impor- 
tance; for experience, however costly, is of 
little value unless read by the light of correct 
principles, and the mistaken confidence of 
the mother of six is more deadly than the 
confessed ignorance of her neighbor. One 
can see enough on the street-cars and in 
public places, to say nothing of the houses of 
one’s friends, of the irredeemable blunders 
of mothers and the injustice commonly done 
to children, to convince him that there is need 
of serious study and mutual support by 
mothers in council, 
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Buddhism ' 


Buddhism rests upon three pillars, and every 
pious Buddhist names them, as some Chris- 
tians repeat their Paters and Aves, many, 
many times a day. The formula runs: 

I take my refuge in the Buddha, 

I take my refuge in the Doctrine, 

I take my refuge in the Order. 
In accordance with this symbol the Buddhist 
canon, or Bible, is arranged in three sections. 
In other words, the sacred books are arranged 
in three sections, and the whole collection is 
called, in the Pali tongue, Ti-Pitaka—The 
Three Baskets. 

The first is the Vinaya-Pitaka, the Basket 
of Discipline, and relates to the Order, which 
is the monastic life. In this place it may be 
mentioned that Buddha contemplated the 
monastic celibate life as an important con- 
dition of attaining perfection. Buddhist 
monasteries represent the normal life of a 
Buddhist. 

The second Testament of the Buddhist 
Bible, or canon, is the collection of books 
termed the Sutta-Pitaka, the Sermon Basket. 
It will be found that Mr. Warren has drawn 
mostly from this. It is less dry and verbose ; 
itis brightened by more folk-lore and legend. 
The third section is the Abhidhamma-Pitaka, 
the Metaphysical Basket. These comprise 
the Singhalese Buddhist canon. 

Mr. Warren’s selections follow the order of 
the Tisaranam or formula of refuge; 7. ¢., the 
first section deals with Buddha’s life, the sec- 
ond with the Doctrine of Law, and the third 
with the regulations.of monastic and secular 
life. 

It is necessary to remember that Buddhism 
has many and widely variant sects. The 
writings here translated represent the southern 
and Singhalese school, which is believed to 
approach the nearest to primitive Buddhistic 
doctrine. 

Buddha was able to remember three thou- 
sand of his previous existences. This appears 
from the Saketa Birth-Story about the pious 
Brahman and his wife. This blameless old 
couple upon a time saluted “« The One Pos- 
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sessing the Ten Forces,” and claimed him as 
their own son. 

This claim was not repudiated by Buddha, 
and so his followers became astonished. 
Then Buddha explained how the Brahman 
had been for five hundred successive exist 
ences his father, for five hundred his uncle, 
and for another five hundred his grandfather ; 
likewise the woman had been successively 
his mother, his aunt, and his grandmother in 
fifteen hundred previous existences. 

In the story of the Hare-Mark in the Moon 
we are taken back to existences anterior to 
these, for once upon a time, when Brahma- 
datta was ruling at Benares, the future Buddha 
was born as a hare. This hare, with three 
other wise and pious creatures—a monkey, a 
jackal, and an otter—dwelt together in the 
jungle. And the Wise Hare would teach the 
three the Doctrine, saying, “ Give alms, keep 
the precepts, and observe fast-days.” They 
vied with each other in fulfilling the law. Then 
the story tells how upon a certain fast-day the 
zealous abstinence of these pious animals 
caused the throne of Sakka to grow hot, so 
that the god rose and went down to earth to 
tempt these saintly creatures of the jungle. 
To each in turn Sakka appeared in the form 
of a Brahman and asked an alms, and each 
of the other three offered to give him what 
food they had ; but when he came to the Hare, 
that self-sacrificing beast bade the apparent 
Brahman gather sticks and build a fire. Upon 
this fire he leaped that he might broil himself 
for the Brahman's dinner ; but not a bit of his 
fur was singed. So amazed at this wonder- 
ful self-immolation of the Future Buddha was 
the god that he took a mountain, squeezed it, 
and with the juice drew the Hare upon the 
disk of the moon. 

The Doctrine teaches that the first perfec- 
tion consists in alms. When the Future 
Buddha put forth the effort which discovered 
this, he reached his Vessantara existence, 
which the five hundred and fiftieth, or last. of 
the birth-stories, recounts. 

Mr. Warren gives us an interesting passage 
from the Introduction to the Jataka, wherein 
we are told how there was no limit to the 
existences wherein the Future Buddha fulfilled 
this precept of almsgiving, as when he was 
born king this and king that, but the acme 
was reached in the Wise Hare. Likewise 
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there was no end to the existences in which 
he fulfilled the precepts, as when he was 
born the snake king and the elephant king. 

Likewise there was no limit to the lives 
wherein he realized complete self-abnegation, 
and then no limit to the lives wherein he 
acquired the perfection of knowledge; then 
again was there no limit to the existence 
wherein he attained courage, next patience, 
next truth, next resolution, next good will, 
and last the perfection of indifference. It is 
a disappointment that we are thus rendered 
unable to state the exact number of exist- 
ences through which the Future Buddha 
passed before he was born in our time, 2.¢., 
about 500 B.c. His father was a landowner, 
and held a position similar to that of a feudal 
chief—a baron. His name was Suddhodana, 
and he belonged to the tribe of the Sakyas. 

We learn also from the Introduction to the 
Jataka that there were striking portents 
which attended the birth of Buddha. While 
the Future Buddha still dwelt in the Tusita 
heaven of the gods there arose the Buddha- 
Uproar. There are three uproars, the Cyclic- 
Uproar, the Universal-Monarch-Uproar, and 
the Buddha. 


- 


When the cycle is, after 100,000 years, 
about to be renewed, those gods who are 
dwellers in the heaven of sensual pleasure 
wander about the world with hair let down 
and flying in the wind, weeping and wiping 
away their tears with their hands, their clothes 


red and in violent disarray. 
they herald the Cyclic change. 

When a Buddha is to arise, the guardian 
angels of the world wander around the earth 
crying, “Sirs, after the lapse of a thousand 
years a Buddha will arise in the world!” 
This is called a Buddha-Uproar. 

The other marvels attending the birth of 
this Buddha are vulgarly familiar. Mr. War- 
ren translates for us all the most important 
of the legends. The folk-lore specialist will 
find in this portion of the work much material 
—enough to cause him to ask Mr. Warren 
for more. In point of fact, we may as well 
have from Mr. Warren’s pen a complete trans- 
lation of the Jataka, fortified with the notes 
or appendixes that shall bring together into 
some system of classification the opulence of 
our already acquired treasures. When Mr. 
Jacobs lectured in America, he attempted to 
trace the story of Br’er Rabbit and the Tar 
Baby to a Buddhist legend of a saint and 
some robbers. Though Mr. Jacobs’s theory 
may not be accepted, still there can be no 
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doubt that Buddhist legends have passed 
over into the Western world. The story of 
Barlaam and Josaphat in the Golden Legend 
is unquestionably the Christianized form of 
the legend of Buddha. In point of fact, both 
the legend which appears in the Br’er Rabbit 
story and that which occurs in the Golden 
Legend come from sources anterior to Buddha. 
Mr. Warren is not bent upon giving Buddhist 
or even Hindu folk-lore. He furnishes a 
selection of translations from the Pali canon- 
ical books, that we may get* from original 
writings a trustworthy general idea of Buddh. 
ism. In reality this is precisely the most 
useful work that could be done. The reader 
is no longer forced to depend upon second- 
hand and conflicting statements with refer- 
ence to Nirvana and the other speculative 
elements of Buddhism. 

From the “ Maha-Vagga,” which is one of 
the books of the Discipline basket, the author 
translates an interesting story, which possibly 
belonged to the folk-lore that Buddha ac- 
quired from his grandmother. The use to 
which he put the story was to explain a cer- 
tain question put to the candidate for the 
priesthood, viz., « Are you a human being?” 
Still, we cannot be sure that Buddha himself 
did actually tell the story. 


THE SERPENT WHO WANTED TO BE A PRIEST 


Now at that time a certain serpent was dis- 
tressed at, ashamed of, and loathed his state as 
a serpent. Then it occurred to the serpent as 
follows : 

“ By what means can I gain release from my 
state as a serpent, and quickly become a human 
being ?” 

Then it occurred to the serpent as follows : 

“Here, the Dakyaputta monks are virtuous, 
tranquil, religious, truthful, moral, and noble. 
If I retire from the world under these Dakya- 
putta monks, thus might I gain release from my 
state as a serpent, and quickly become a human 
being.” 

Then the serpent, in the guise of a youth, drew 
near to the priests, and asked leave to retire from 
the world into the Order. And the priests received 
him into the Order and ordained him. 

Now at that time the serpent dwelt with a cer- 
tain priest in a cell on the outskirts of the mon- 
astery. And the priest arose at the waning of 
the night and paced up and down under the open 
sky. Then the serpent, when the priest had 
gone out, felt safe, and went to sleep; and the 
whole cell became filled with the snake, and his 
coils hung out at the windows. And the priest, 
wishing to enter the dwelling, pushed open the 
door, and saw the whole house filled with the 
snake, and his coils hanging out at the windows. 
And when he had seen this he was frightened, 
and shriekedaloud. And the other priests came 
running up, and spoke to the priest as follows: 

“ Brother, wherefore did you shriek ?” 
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“Brethren, this whole house is filled with a 
snake, and his coils hang out at the windows.” 

Thereupon the serpent awoke at the noise, and 
sat in his seat. And the priests spoke to him as 
follows : 

“ Who are you, brother ?” 

“ Reverend sirs, Iam a serpent.” 

“But wherefore, brother, have you behaved in 
this manner ?” 

Then the serpent announced the matter to the 
priests, and the priests announced the matter to 
the Blessed One. Then the Blessed One, on this 
occasion and in the congregation, having called 
together the congregation of the priests, spoke to 
the serpent as follows : 

“ You, verily, are a serpent, and not capable of 
growth in this Doctrine and Discipline; go you, 
remain in your state as a serpent, and keep fast- 
day on the fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth day of 
the half-month ; thus shall you gain release from 
your state as a serpent, and quickly become a 
human being.” 

“He says I am not capable of growth in this 
Doctrine and Discipline,” said the serpent, and, 
with tears and shrieks, he sorrowfully and deject- 
edly departed. 

Mr. Warren’s work presents at least one 
feature hitherto unique, and that is the ex- 
hibition of the philosophic side of Buddhism 
in a concise yet complete manner. This he 
has been enabled to perform by means of 
some palm-leaf manuscripts—four—derived 
from England and India. Any one who 
has seen these palm-leaf books, written with 
a stylus and without ink, will acknowl- 
edge the debt we owe to the eyesight and 
industry of the translator. Without these 
manuscripts of the Vissuddhi-Magga the work 
would lack some of its chief value and inter- 
est. It is right to point out that the Vis- 
sudhi-Magga, as well as the Jataka, the book 
of birth-stories, is an extra-canonical work. 

The King of Siam, upon the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his corona- 
tion, presented to the library of Harvard 
University, and to several other institutions 
of learning, an edition of the Ti-Pitaka in Pali, 
printed in Burmese characters. The first 
and third Pitakas are complete, but the 
second is wanting in some of its treatises. 
Professor Lanman has made a tabulation of 
these books, giving the title and character of 
each of the books, and printed the same in 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
In this publication the great mass of Buddhist 
canonical literature is made accessible to stu- 
dents of Pali in this country. 

In appendices Mr. Warren affords the 
student valuable assistance by explaining 
from the Vissuddhi-Magga the psychology 
upon which the Buddhist doctrine of Karma 
tests. There are three Karmas—the active, 
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the strenuous, and the static. The subject is 
too subtle to be explained here in few words, 
but it is enough to say that it involves the 
Buddhistic theory of original sin and retribu- 
tion. 

In conclusion, an admirable index crowns 
this valuable work. It is safe to say that no 
one can find a book that will give so clear 
and trustworthy an account of orthodox 
Buddhism at first hand as this book. Out of 
the vast ocean of Pali literature the author 
has fished the more comprehensible passages 
and set them in order, and with his intro- 
ductions made them as clear as they can be 
made. It is a piece of fine scholarship and 
sound judgment. 


Books ot the Week 


(The books mentioned under this head were received 
by, The Outlook during the week ending January 14. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller 
reviews of the more important works. ] 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


In the publication of the Polychrome Bible, 
to which we referred editorially last week 
and about which we shall soon speak again 


in this department, there have been issued (in 
addition to “Judges,” already noted) Zhe 
Book of Psalms, the English translation by 
Dr. Horace H. Furness, the notes and an 
appendix on the music of the ancient He- 
brews by Dr. Wellhausen; and /saiah, by 
Dr. T. K. Cheyne. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. $2.50 per volume.) 

The visit to this country of the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer makes of special interest the publica- 
tion here of his Paul: a Servant of Jesus 
Christ. Dr. Meyer always writes with sim- 
plicity and earnestness. He here purposely 
subordinates the historical to the biograph- 
ical, and presents Paul’s motives and char- 
acter more directly than his theology or phi- 
losophy. The book is sure to find thousands 
of readers in America. We hope to speak of 
it more fully at a later day. (The F. H. 
Revell Company, New York.) 

The Handbook to Christian and Ecclest- 
astical Rome, prepared by “H. M. and 
M. A. R. T.,” is the first of a series of three 
volumes designed to give full information 
about Roman churches, ceremonies, customs, 
and ecclesiaatical art—in short, the Christian 
side of Roman history. The second volume 
will bear the titles « The Liturgy in Rome,” 
while “ Monasticism in Rome” and “ Eccle- 
siastical Rome” will form the two divisions 
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of the third volume. The present work is 
well arranged and gives ample evidence of 
labor and accuracy. It combines in one con- 
venient volume an immense amount of infor- 
mation relating to this one subject which 
can be found elsewhere only by combining 
separated information from general works 
on Rome. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) 

The Rev. Dr. Louis Albert Banks has pub- 
lished, through the Burrows Brothers Com- 
pany, Cleveland, a volume entitled /mortal 
Hymns and their Story. Twenty-five such 
hymns are included in the work, with the 
music-scores to which we are most accustomed. 
In addition there is appended to each some 
account of the immediate circumstances in 
which the hymn was written, and also some 
fanciful illustrations which much detract 
from the seriousness of the work. Ina future 
edition the cuts prefacing pages 43, 59, 107, 
121, 157, 234, and 275 might be omitted with 
benefit, and the volume also made but half as 
large and as heavy. A commendable feature 
in the present volume is the list of portraits— 
to which the compiler, however, fearlessly 
prefixes his own. 

A needed and peculiarly valuable volume is 
Professor James Orr’s The Ritschlian The- 
ology, and we reserve it for later notice. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York.) 

Professor Douglas Mackenzie, of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, has published, 
through the F. H. Revell Company, New 
York, an instructive volume on missions. Its 


title is Christianity and the Progress of 


Man. Our author shows us how the mission- 
ary affects the life of the race ; he is a pioneer, 
translator, educator, martyr, etc. Professor 
Mackenzie strongly emphasizes the facts that 
well-njgh the whole race is now within Chris- 
tianity’s reach, and that, wherever the reach 
is assured, civilization begins. 


LITERATURE 

Readers of The Outlook who recall the 
interest with which Miss Katharine Lee Bates, 
of Wellesley College, invested so difficult a 
subject as the English Religious Drama, will 
not be surprised to know that she has written 
a book on American Literature which is not 
only orderly and logical in its arrangement 
and comprehensive in the information which 
it gives, but also vivacious and spirited in 
narrative. In her preface Miss Bates says 
that it is her design to show how essentially 
American literature has been an outgrowth 
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of American life. In this purpose she has 
been eminently successful, for in her story 
literature appears, not as a detached form 
of American development, but as one of 
the many forms of National activity—the 
form most expressive of National sentiment, 
ideal. and character. The book is well 
poised. There is a good sense of propor- 
tion—a quality which has often been lack- 
ing in similar works. Although written by a 
woman of New England birth and breeding, 
the standpoint of the book is National, and 
no other volume of its kind gives the reader 
a clearer perception of the changed attitude 
of the student toward literature in this coun- 
try. Ten years ago the writing of this book 
would have been impossible—so far have we 
moved away from the New England point of 
view toward the National point of view. The 
narrative is enlivened with critical studies of 
individual writers which are in the main not 
only interesting but sound. Fromsome of Miss 
Bates’s positions many readers will dissent. 
They will feel, for instance, that she has not 
perceived the full significance of Poe. For 
that matter, no historian of our literature has 


yet adequately treated Poe, although several © 


adequate monographs of the man have ap- 
peared. Some readers will feel also that the 
imaginative quality in Sidney Lanier is not 
brought strongly enough into relief, that Mr. 
Aldrich does not receive quite his due, and 
that the presentation of Walt Whitman is 
not final. No book of this kind will ever pass 
without some qualification from some readers; 
but it may be said that, whatever the defects 
of this book at a few points, it is the best 
account of our literature which has yet ap- 
peared. It is intelligent, sympathetic, and 
wise ; and it is very pleasantly written. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 


TRAVEL 


A somewhat commonplace book Of travel 
is Mrs. Annie DeWitt Shaw’s W77/, Annie, 


and I. (E. A. Skinner & Co., New York.) 
It describes a surface-sight, round-the-world 
journey. Commend us especially to “ Uncle 
Will’s” observations for startling original- 
ity; they are like those of “the lady from 
Philadelphia” in the immortal “ Peterkin 
Papers.” 

Infinitely more interesting and instructive 
letters are those of another round-the-world 
tour. These were recently sent to the Chicago 
“ Record ” and to the Chicago “ Interior ” by 
the Rev, Dr. John Henry Barrows. They 
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have been collected in a volume edited by 
his daughter. She well says, in her preface 
to A World Pilgrimage (A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago), that this earth is encircled by 
an atmosphere of faith, hope, and love, which 
men and women of all lands breathe as truly 
and necessarily as the air supporting physical 
life. With her, we, too, believe that the 
world is beginning to recognize its organic 
unity and to find the current of humanity 
stronger than patriotism. There is gentle, 
persistent insistence of this in Dr. Barrows’s 
every experience and observation—whether 
in Germany. or France, England or Italy, 
Palestine or Egypt, India or China or Japan ; 
whether of geography or society or religion. 
The volume will be a helpful one to all globe- 
encirclers; it will be no less helpful to the far 
larger number who must needs stay at home 
but who would journey abroad of an evening, 
of a Sunday perchance, with eyes and heart 
open to all impressions, social as well as 
topographical. Happy must be the man who 
can transport intending travelers so enter- 
tainingly through many lands; happier still 
he who can emphasize the old song, “ ’Tis 
love, ’tis love, ’tis love that makes the world 
go round.” 
ESSAYS 

The Investment of Influence, by Dr. New- 
ell Dwight Hillis, is a volume of vigorous 
essays which will undoubtedly receive the 
hearty welcome given to the author’s “A 
Man’s Value to Society ” and “ Foretokens of 
Immortality.” The motive of the present 
book is a warning lest selfness degenerate 
into selfishness. The author emphasizes the 
debt of strength to weakness, of wealth to 
poverty, of wisdom to ignorance. Without vain 
displays of rhetoric, and with condensed and 
forceful expression, these are essays to be 
read by all who are trying to be altruists, by 
all who are trying to live Christly lives. The 
author’s style, while not always smooth, is 
epigrammatically terse. His text is not full 
of “Scripture language” in its appeal to 
men to follow Christ. When the Bible is 
drawn upon, therefore, a quotation has twice 
the effect. For the rest, it is a man’s voice 
crying in the wilderness; the tones are not 
borrowed; they are his own, and they are 
virile with primal power. (F. H. Revell 
Company, New York.) 

Dr. La Forest Potter’s Psychology of 
Health and Happiness is the glorification of 
thought-power. Conformation to its highest 
achievement “means for man not only mold- 


ing but making power.” Aberration is un- 
balance and disease. Dr. Potter’s interpreta- 
tion of those forces which make for this 
unbalance leads, as he would have it, towards 
adjustment. Whether every one would go as 
far as he does is another question, but many 
of his statements will be unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted, for we are all more or less mind- 
curists. The degree and direction of the 
concentration of consciousness depend, in- 
deed, on the focusing of interest. (The Phil- 


osophical Publishing Company, Boston.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A valuable addition to any reference library 
is the Dictionary of Quotations (Classical) 
compiled by Mr. Thomas B. Harbottle. It 
has perhaps three thousand excerpts from the 
Latin and Greek writers, with translations, 
and with adequate indexes for subjects and 
authors. This is one of three collections of 
quotations, the first of which (edited by Col- 
onel Dalbiac and containing English quota- 
tions) has already been referred to in these 
columns, while the third (containing quota- 
tions from the Continental literature, and 
edited by Colonel Dalbiac and Mr. Harbottle 
jointly) will soon be published. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 

Professor Edward Channing, of Harvard, 
the author of A Students’ History of the 
United States, rightly expresses in his pref- 
ace the belief that more attention propor- 
tionately should be devoted to the study of 
the constitutional, political, and industrial 
development of the United States. School 
histories usually linger over the colonial and 
Revolutionary days until scant space is left 
for the other and even more important topics. 
In the present history more than half of the 
total space is devoted to United States his- 
tory since 1783. The work is by no means 
primary in style, and is best adapted for the 
high school and the normal school, and (with 
collateral work) for the college. The division 
and arrangement are clear and convenient ; 
the illustration is only fairly good. Rightly, 
the treatment is expository rather than argu- 
mentative. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) 

Readers of The Outlook know the name of 
the author of the poems collected under the 
title Chords of Life as that of an occasional 
contributor both in verse and prose. Mr. 
Charles H. Crandall in these poems constantly 
shows a thoroughly genuine closeness to 
nature and a quiet earnestness of sentiment. 
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There is a touch of homely humor here and 
there that adds to the readable character of 
the book. (Springdale, Conn.) 

Mr. Percy Addleshaw’s contribution to the 
series of monographs on the great English 
cathedrals is devoted to one of the most in- 
teresting of that noble group of structures, 
The Cathedral Church of Exeter. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) The story of 
the history of the church is told with con- 
siderable fullness, and the structure of the 
cathedral is described with great minuteness 
and detail, each part being treated separate- 
ly. The volume is <n with numerous 
illustrations. 

Under the title King Washington a ro- 
mance of Revolutionary days has been written 
by Miss Adelaide Skeel and Mr. William 
Brearley. The scene is inand near Newburg, 
and local traditions and history have been 
used effectively. The main incidents of the 
story relate toa plot tokidnap General Wash- 
ington formed by a half-French, half-Indian 
mistress of a British General. (The J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 

We have heretofore spoken at length of 
the special features and excellencies of the 
Standard Dictionary, and we have noted 
that the general public appreciation of the 
work accords with our own high estimate of 
its value. Its publishers now issue a Student's 
Edition, which includes 60,000 words, 1,225 
cuts, various appendices, etc., etc. The vol- 
ume is a handsome octavo volume of about 
nine hundred pages. Not only students, but 
all who cannot provide themselves with a late 
edition of a first-class “ unabridged,” will find 
this dictionary eminently satisfactory. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Another son of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury has become “a literary man,” as 
they say in England. Mr. A. E. Benson is 
about bringing out a biographical history of 
Eton and leading Etonians. 

—It is reported that M. Ferdinand Bru- 
netiére, editor of the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” who, during his incumbency, 
changed the “Revue” from a liberal to a 
clerical organ, has retired from that post and 
that he will enter politics, Some expect that 
he will become one of the leaders of the Ultra- 
montanes. 


—One of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s admirers 
in South Africa died recently, and his friends 
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inscribed the last stanza of “ L’Envoi” on 
his tombstone. Some one wrote to Mr, 
Kipling of the circumstance. The poet's 
reply was as follows: “ Dear Sir; I cannot 
tell you how touched and proud I am to 
think that you found any verses of mine 
worthy to put on a good man’s grave. You 
must be a brotherly set of folk at Port Ger- 
main to do what you have done for the 
doctor’s memory, and here in England I take 
off my hat to the lot of you. There is 
nothing a man’s people value more than the 
knowledge that one of their kin has been 
decently buried when he has gone under in a 
far country, and some day or other Port 
Germain will get its reward. Will you send 
me a copy of a local paper, so that I may 
know something more about your part of the 
world? What do you do? What do you 
expect? What back country do you serve? 
And how many are there of you? I want to 
learn ‘further particulars,’ as the papers say, 
Thanking you again for your courtesy, be- 
lieve me, very sincerely yours, RUDYARD 
KIPLING.” 


Books Received 


For the week ending January 22 


A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 
Trumbull, Annie Eliot. A Christmas Accident and 
Other Stories. 
HENRY F. COATES & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Castlemon, Lets A Sailor in Spite of Himself. 
ARREN_F. DRAPER, ANDOVER 
McKeen, Philena. Sequel to Annals of Fifty Years: A 
History of Abbot Academy. aaeel 
EATON & MAINS, NEW Y 
a T. How to Make the Sunday-School Go. 
cts 
FENNO & CO., NEW YO 
Stead, W. tT. Satan s Invisible World Displayed. 
NN & CO., BOSTON 
Cyr, Ellen - The Children’s Fourth ae. 
. HEATH & CO., BOSTO 
Helbi . Friedrich, Die Komédie auf der Hochschule. 
E ited t 7 W. Wells. 30 cts. 
pensece & CO., NEW YO 
os + ag F. N., D.D. Suggestive Tiustrations on 
he Gospel pa to St. Matthew. 
Beautitul Women of the Poets. Selected by Beatrice 
Sturges. $1.25. 
a Men and Women. Arranged by Rose 
orter 


Gra ames C. 
hed: G. M. 


The Biblical Museum. Revised 7 
Adams, D.D. Vol. II. Epistles an 
Revelation. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Pancoast, Henry S. An Introduction to American Lit- 

erature. bs 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., CHICAGO 
Brown, John. Parasitic Wealth. 
Olmstead, Dwight H. The Protestant Faith. 

LON GMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Lord, Walter F. Sir Thomas Maitland. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YO 

Comeeten R. Principles of “English ——— 75 


Durand, Edward D. The Finances of New York City. 


Sidgwick, Henry. Practical Ethics. fm. 
Select Documents of United States ry. 1776-1861. 
Edited by William Macdonald. $2.25. 
THE PILGRIM PRESS A 
Sermons on the cme SS. oceans? for 1898, By 
the Monday Club. 
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. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
The, Encyclopedia of Sport. Edited by the Earl “Se 


k and Berkshire, ‘weed Peek, and F.G. A 
Vol. I. A—Leo. $10. 
Stirling, James H. The Secret of Hegel. $5. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Gordy wager? ‘tg A History of the United States for 
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Huntington, William Reed. A National Church. $1. 
Scribner’s Magazine for 1897. 2 — 
SILVER, susnett & CO., 
Arnold, Sarah L., and C.B. Gilbert. "Enon Stones 
to Literature. 
THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE PUBLISHING CO., 
NEW YORK | . 
Hardwicke, Henry. The Art of Getting Rich. 50 cts. 


The Religious World 


Dr. Hall to Remain 

At a great meeting of the congregation of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York on Wednesday evening, January 
19, by a unanimous and extremely enthusi- 
astic vote, the Rev. John Hall, D.D., was re- 
quested to withdraw his resignation as pastor 
of the church. The church voted not to 
accept the resignation, and declined to ap- 
point commissioners to the Presbytery to 
consider action on the resignation. Resolu- 
tions of the utmost heartiness were adopted. 
The following petition was signed by 970 
members : 


Whereas, We have heard with pain of the res- 
ignation of our beloved pastor, the Rev. John 
Hall, D.D., LL.D., and 

Whereas, The session has called a meeting to 
take action on the pastor's resignation on Wed- 
nesday evening, January 19; 

Therefore, We, the undersigned, members of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church or con- 
gregation, desire to make this public expression of 
our love, gratitude, and appreciation of Dr. Hall. 
We recall with thankfulness his thirty years of 
faithful preaching of the Lord Jesus Christ—him- 
self the living example of all he preaches—and 
his untiring and unselfish devotion as our pastor. 
We recognize that the Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
tian Church stands to-day, under Dr. Hall’s leader- 
ship, and with God’s blessing on his work, one 
of the first in membership, in the liberality of its 
gifts to all branches of Christian work, and in its 
Christian activity. We also recognize that Dr. 
Hall's eye is ‘not dim, nor his natural force 
abated,” but that his sermons are to-day powerful 
expositions of the Word of God, and richer in 
spiritual teaching than ever before. 

Therefore, We respectfully petition Dr. Hall to 
reconsider his resignation, and we respectfully 
recommend to the said meeting of the members 
of the church that his resignation be not ac- 
cepted. 


In response to this expression of loyalty and 
love, Dr. Hall, on Sunday morning last, said : 
“I have decided to continue, God _ willing, 
the work of the pastorate, while strength is 
given from above, and I am prepared to wel- 
come any form of assistance regarded as 
desirable by the congregation or its officers.” 
It is understood that an assistant minister 
will soon be chosen, and that Dr. Hall's‘ la- 


bors will be lightened as far as _possible- 
The entire incident has resulted in showing 
in the strongest possible way the devotion of 
the church to its pastor. 


The Broadway Tabernacle 


At the same time that the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church is thus proving its desire 
to retain the services of Dr. Hall, the commit- 
tee of the Broadway Tabernacle, appointed 
to recommend a pastor, report that as yet 
they have no name to present. At first there 
was a desire to call Dr. Gunsaulus, but his 
illness made that impossible. Later the long- 
continued services of President Raymond, of 
Union College, as a supply for the pulpit, 
convinced the people that he would be an 
acceptable pastor, and there was a desire 
that he should be called. He has, however, 
finally decided that his duties to the College 
would not allow him to entertain the call. 
The committee reported that it was actively 
engaged in its work, and that as soon as 
possible a recommendation would be made. 
The various reports of the church indicate a 
healthful condition. There are no more 
prominent pulpits in New York than those 
«f the Broadway Tabernacle and the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. It is much to 
be hoped that Dr. Hall may consent to with- 
draw his resignation, and that a worthy occu- 
pant of the Tabernacle pulpit may soon be 
secured. 


Church Fellowship 

The correspondents who have testified their 
interest in “ The Problem of Church Fellow- 
ship” in our issue of January 1, and many 
others with them, will find the following re- 
marks on the same subject by Professor 
Briggs, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
deserving of consideration. The extract, which 
we copy from the “ New World” of March, 
1897, is from an elaborate article on “ Eccle- 
siastical Jurisdiction and Church Unity :” 


The question comes next, whether it is neces- 
sary} that a man should be under only one juris- 
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diction in ecclesiastical affairs. This is the com- 
mon opinion, but there are numerous exceptions. 
A Presbyterian minister may be a member of a 
Congregational church, and so subject to the 
jurisdiction of a presbytery of the Presbyterian 
denomination, and at the same time to a congre- 
gation of the Congregational denomination. He 
might be in good standing in the one, and at the 
same time heretical in the other. There is no 
law to prevent a Presbyterian minister from re- 
maining a Presbyterian minister, and yet at the 
same time becoming a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal congregation [sic] by accepting con- 
firmation. It is possible, as things now are, for 
a minister to be in three or more denominations 
at the same time. Why not? It is quite true 
that complications might arise ; but, on the other 
hand, great benefits might be conferred. There 
are many cases in which it would be of advantage 
to ministers and laymen to be in two or more 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions at thesametime. The 
writer knew well a man who served as trustee 
of three congregations in three different de- 
nominations at the same time. He fulfilled his 
duties in all, and was repeatedly re-elected in 
them all. If this was practicable in the manage- 
ment of the temporal affairs of the congregation, 
why not in the spiritual? It is quite as easy for 
a man to serve as elder or deacon or vestryman 
in three congregations as to serve as trustee. 
There are numerous instances in which men of 
influence reside part of the year in the city and 
part of the year in the country. In the city they 
worship in one denomination, in the country in 
another. They fulfill all their religious duties 
equally in both. Why should they not be enrolled 
as church members and serve as church officers 
in both? Ministers are often called upon to min- 
ister on the frontier to two or more congregations 
of the same denomination ; why not to two or 
more congregations of different denominations ? 
There are thousands of communities in which 
there are three or more congregations of different 
denominations, each with a separate building, 
with occasional ministrations of ministers of its 
own denomination. It would be a boon if they 
could worship in the same building under the 
same minister. He might bea minister of three or 
more different judicatories. He might minister as 
an Episcopalian in the morning, as a Presbyterian 
or Congregationalist in the afternoon, and as a 
Methodist in the evening. Why not? Many 
could do it and would do it, if the way were open 
in the lower judicatories. Thousands of minis- 
ters and millions of dollars could be spared if we 
could have this kind of Church unity. It would 
be a delight to many if they could be lawful min- 
isters of several different denominations at the 
same time. Such would constitute a living bridge 
between the denominations. 


A Campaign of Education 

Since the Rev. Dr. B. B. Tyler resigned 
from the pastorate of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ in West Fifty-sixth Street, this 
city, a little more than a year ago, he has been 
devoting himself to a campaign of education 
among thechurches. First he preaches every 
evening on some fundamental theme in such 
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a way as to arouse deep interest in the study 
of the Bible. In the afternoon of each day 
he conducts a Bible study, devoting several 
days usually to the investigation of some 
great Biblical theme. For instance, The 
Holy Spirit, (z) in the teachings of Jesus, 
(6) in the Acts of the Apostles, (c) in the 
Epistles of the New Testament; or, The Mat- 
ter of Prayer, (a) in the Life of Jesus, (4) in 
the Life of Paul, (c)the Lord's Prayer, etc. His 
sermons treat in a catholic, New Testament 
spirit the great themes of life and salvation. 
Besides these departments he usually takes 
up the great missionary problems, and awakes 
a deep interest in them by discourses on the 
great men and movements of the different 
fields. Healso delivers, if convenient, a series 
of addresses on “The World’s Indebtedness 
to the Churches,” showing the contributions 
of each of the great denominations to the 
religious forces of the world. His object is 
first the enlightenment and confirmation of 
the churches, and incidentally the calling of 
men to repentance. He has preached in this 
way in most of the large centers of popula- 
tion from New York to San Francisco, is 
now at work in New York, and will soon begin 
services in Washington. There is nothing 
narrow or sectarian about his work, but it is of 
such a spirit that people of all denominations 
can and do join heartily with him. 


The Permanent Council of the Baptist 
Churches of New York and Vicinity 

This recently formed body has been sus- 
pected as involving a departure from the 
Congregational principle of the independency 
of the local church. We find no ground for 
that suspicion in its Constitution and By-laws. 
It has been constituted by the churches of 
the Southern New York Baptist Association, 
and at the request of the Association. Its 
declared purpose is “ to bring these churches 
into closer association and co-operation with- 
out any encroachment upon the independence 
of any church, or interference with its right 
to self-government.” Constituted by the an- 
nual election of delegates from the churches. 
its functions are purely advisory. It may 
consider matters referred to it by the Associ- 
ation, of which it is then virtually a commit- 
tee, or requests from churches represented in 
it for advice as in respect to ordinations ; also 
applications of other churches for recognition 
as Baptist churches. An amendment, which 
we learn is shortly to be adopted, provides 
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for annual report to the Association, for 
record only, of its action on such requests and 
applications. 

These features essentially distinguish it 
from the old-time Consociation of churches 
in Connecticut, which it has been mistakenly 
compared to. That exercised some presby- 
terial authority, no trace of which appears 
about the Council. It has steadfastly de- 
clined to entertain complaints from individual 
members of churches, and to act as an ex 
parte council, or as a court of appeal from 
the decision of the local church. 

The question whether it is a desirable in- 
stitution for the churches it represents seems 
to be largely one of convenience, viz., whether 
to convoke special councils frequently—the 
delegates to which are to a large extent the 
same persons from time to time—or to con- 
stitute a permanent council for the same mat- 
ters by an annual election. The latter course 
seems to have one clear point of advantage 
in the initiative function committed to the 
permanent council, “ to consider and act upon 
any matter... of general concern to the 
denomination.” While such action can be 
only advisory, such an initiative as that of 
an outlook committee seems desirable. . 

At any rate, the example set in New York 
has been thought good to follow in Detroit. 
In Baltimore also, and in Philadelphia, the 
project of a permanent council is said to be 
favorably regarded. There seems to be a 
clear benefit in regular monthly meetings for 
consultation upon the common work and in- 
terests of a group of neighboring churches. 
The jealousy with which the innovation has 
been scrutinized is a healthy sentiment—the 
vigilance which is the price of liberty. But 
we think it will reach the sound conclusion 
that the case is one of the new application 
of well-recognized Congregational principles 
rather than the infringement of them. 


Max Miiller’s Creed 


Everything which comes from the pen of 
Max Miiller is of interest to all students of 
religion, because no scholar in the world has 
studied the science of Comparative Religion 
with more care or for more years than the 


distinguished Oxford Professor. The Lon- 
don “Christian World” of January 6 con- 
tains an interview with Professor Miller 
which is entitled “What I Believe,” and 
which practically contains his creed. We 
condense his replies. It is perhaps well 
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known that he is just completing his publica- 
tion of the Sacred Books of the East, on 
which he has been engaged for more than 
twenty years, and of which forty-seven vol- 
umes have been already published, while two 
others are still in press. He said: “ My in- 
terest in all religions is chiefly historical. 
Our religion is certainly better and purer 
than others, but in the essential points all 
religions have something in common. I be- 
lieve in one revelation only—the revelation 
within us, which is much better than any 
revelations which come from without. That 
inward voice never allowed me the slightest 
doubt or misgiving about the reality of a 
future life. If there is continuity in the 
world everywhere, why should there be a 
wrench and annihilation only with us?” 
Speaking of personality, he said: “If you 
mean self-consciousness, | do not see how 
you can have continuity without it. An ex- 
istence that does not know itself would at 
once cease to be. I believe in the continuity 
of the self. I have no doubt of the persist- 
ence of the individual after death.” Of the 
Scriptures he said: “So far as the Christian 
Scriptures contain the doetrines of Christ, 
they are inspired by Christ; and inasmuch 
as Christ stands much higher than the an- 
cient sages and prophets, they are inspired in 
a higher sense.” He does not, however, 
regard them as infallible, but thinks that they 
were written down to help the memories of 
those who were forgetting the words of Jesus. 
In regard to the person of Christ he asks: 
“What for us can there be higher than a 
man? Angels we have never seen, nor any- 
thing higher than man.” But while speak- 
ing of the humanity of Christ, he also added: 
“Everything in this world is supernatural, if 
we consider how we came here, what we are, 
what we are meant for.” Inregard to the ques- 
tion of eternal punishment Professor Miiller 
was very pronounced. He said: “I have 
always held that it would be a miserable uni- 
verse without eternal punishment. Every 
act, good or evil, must carry its consequences, 
and the fact that our punishment will go on 
forever seems to be a proof of the everlast- 
ing love of God. For any evil deed to go 
unpunished would be to destroy the moral 
order of the universe.” In regard to the re- 
ligion of the future he says: “I hope it will 
become simpler and simpler. The shorter a 
creed is, the better and the truer. With the 
ordinary people the tendency is toward sim- 
plicity, but not with the bishops and deans 
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and Pope. Religion cannot be killed, though 
it may be smothered for a time by theology.” 


Missionary Statistics 

The “ Missionary Review” for February 
contains an article on “ Missionary Statis- 
tics” by the Rev. J. Vahl, President of the 
Danish Missionary Society. He prefaces 
his table by showing the difficulty of getting 
accurate statistics. With different societies 
the same term does not always include the 
same thing. For instance, the term “ mis- 
sionaries ” sometimes denotes only the or- 
dained missionaries, while sometimes it in- 
cludes the medical unordained missionaries, 
and others not ordained. Again, the term 
“ assistant missionaries ” is used in different 
ways, sometimes including all the female 
missionaries, wives, and sometimes men 
whose work is directed but not supported by 
the society reporting the statistics. Native 
ministers are also variously designated, some- 
times counted as ordained ministers and 
sometimes as lay preachers. Native assist- 
ants sometimes include unpaid helpers, and 
sometimes even heathen teachers. The ap- 
parent sudden decrease in numbers noticed 
in some reports ought to be explained, as 
sometimes it is caused by defections to 
Romanism through bribery, and sometimes 
by more severe discipline ‘in the church, 
causing the exclusion of some who had been 
counted .as Christians. The writer of the 
article suggests the expediency of the mis- 
sionary societies which come together at the 
International Missionary Conference in 1900 
agreeing upon some rules for these statistics. 
He himself makes a few suggestions which, 
if followed, might tend to make missionary 
statistics more accurate and trustworthy. 
But these reports, though they may but ap- 
proximate the real facts, afford our only way 
of judging of the progress of the work on mis- 
sion fields, and we therefore gladly condense 
for our readers a few of the statistics given 
in this article. It reports foreign missionary 
work, as far as it can be done, from 1820 to 
1895. These figures show a steady increase 
in every particular. Under the head of 
“ Missionaries” it reports from the following 
societies: Moravian, London Missionary 
Society, Wesleyan Missionary Society, Amer- 
ican Board, Church Missionary Society, and 
Baptist Missionary Society; and during sev- 
enty years the numbers have been doubled 
fifteen times, the number of communicants 
has been doubled fifty times, and the number 
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of native ministers 5,100 times. The in- 
come of the societies has been increased 
twentyfold, and the societies and agencies 
tenfold. 


Religious Education 

It would seem as if there were already 
enough societies for promoting the various 
forms of religious education, but there is one 
which is comparatively new, which bears the 
name of “ The American Society of Religious 
Education.” It is an interdenominational 
body, and is incorporated under the laws of 
the District of Columbia. The Hon. John 
Eaton is its President, and the Rev. J. E. 
Gilbert, D.D., its Secretary. It “ proposes 
to engage Christian scholars in a new study 
of man’s religious nature, with a view to de- 
vising a system of religious education based 
on scientific principles.” The Secretary be- 
lieves that “too long spiritual culture has 
been attempted ina haphazard way, with in- 
different results, while in all other depart- 
ments, certainly in secular education, every 
process is conducted in harmony with the 
laws of being. The progress of society and 
the welfare of the church require the investi- 
gation above mentioned, and the application 
of the results to the individual, the Sunday- 
school, the family, the college, and the pulpit.” 
This object is certainly good, if it is ambitious. 
As to whether it can be accomplished in the 
way that is undertaken is open to question. 
We shall waich the proceedings of this so- 
ciety with interest. In these days, however, 
more than an object is required to justify the 
organization of a new society. Only results 
can do that, and for them we must wait be- 
fore passing judgment on this new movement. 


Prizes for Theological Students 

The Christian Social Union offers to theo- 
logical students two prizes, one of $100 and 
one of $50, for the best and second best orig- 
inal essays on “The Duty of a Christian 
Minister in Relation to Social Problems.” 
The writer must prove that he is a student 
of good standing in some theological semi- 
nary. The essay must contain not less than 
ten thousand nor more than twenty thousand 
words, and must be in the hands of the com- 
mittee by April 20, 1898. The essay should 
be signed with a xom de plume. The essays 
which receive the prizes are to be the prop- 
erty of the Union. The Union reserves the 
right to refuse to award any prizes if, in the 
opinion of the judges, no essays are of suffi- 
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cient merit to deserve them. The judges are 
Bishop Potter, of New York, Professor W. 
J. Ashley, of Harvard, and another to be an- 
nounced. The essays should be sent to the 
Christian Social Union Committee on Prizes, 
Diocesan House, | Joy Street, Boston. 


A New Kind of Sunday-School 

From Dayton, Ohio, we have received an 
account of a Sunday-school, or non-sectarian 
Sunday club, which meets on Sunday after- 
noons for religious, moral, and _ intellectual 
training. We judge that it is in a district 
where there are many people and few intel- 
lectual or spiritual resources. The school is 
held in a railroad house. It is divided into 
different departments. At the session de- 
scribed, first the lesson of the day was taught, 
and then a stereopticon lecture on Landscape 
Gardening was given. Some of the unsightly 
places of the neighborhood were shown, and 
suggestions made as to how these could be 
beautified. Contrasts were also shown be- 
tween unsightly and well-kept streets, between 
neglected homes and beautiful homes. Flower- 
seeds were distributed. Prizes were given to 
those who the year before had succeeded as 
competitors in the cultivation of flowers. 
These prizes were Bibles. The object of the 
school seems to be to reach with helpful in- 
fluences those who do not possess them. It 
reminds us of the famous Severn Street 
Schools in England, where those who have 
no time for study during the week are taught 
on Sundays, not only the Bible, but also the 
rudiments of education, and all in a way to 
make them reverence more the Christian spirit 
which ministers to them and the Christian 
wisdom which provides for their wants. 


Children’s Sunday 

We have received an earnest letter from 
the Rev. R. DeWitt Mallory, of Lenox, Mass., 
suggesting that Children’s Sunday, instead of 
being devoted to denominational purposes, 
should be reserved as a time for ministering 
to the necessities of the poor. Mr. Mal- 
lory says: “ What spectacle could be more 
sublime than that of liberal offerings on a 
fixed day of the year by the children of all 
the churches—Catholic, Jewish, and Prot- 
€stant—to the various charities which relieve 
and comfort the destitute of our large cen- 
ters? Ifall the churches would unite in such 
an effort, it would do much to hasten union 
among all of God’s children.” The suggestion 
of Mr. Mallory is certainly an interesting one, 
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and if it were feasible would, without doubt 
do much toward realizing the results of 
which he speaks. We imagine, however, 
that one difficulty in the way would be the 
quite general use of the Christmas celebra- 
tion for this object. The habit of making 
gifts in the Sunday-schools of the well-to-do 
churches at that time is rapidly giving place 
to the bringing of gifts to be distributed 
among the poor. The suggestion of Mr. 


Mallory we heartily approve, but think that its 
adoption at the Christmas time would proba- 
bly be more practicable than at the time which 
he suggests. 


The Creed of the Central Church, Chicago 


The Central Church of Chicago, which was 
founded by Professor Swing and of which 
the Rev. N. D. Hillis, D.D., is now pastor, is 
widely known. A recent copy of the order 
of service for the day contains a question 
and answer. We give them as they are pub- 
lished : : 


Question Answered.—The Central Church So- 
ciety has never used a prayer-book nor service- 
book of any kind. Even its old familiar hymn- 
book has been supplanted by this single-leaf 
sheet for each Sunday’s service. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that the question is 
often asked, “ What is the Creed of Central 
Church ?” It is printed here just as it was form- 
ulated by Professor David Swing more than 
twenty years ago, when he preached in Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, before Central Music Hall was. 
The comprehensive simplicity of the wording and 
sentiment are characteristic of its illustrious au- 
thor. 

Creed of Central Church: We believe in the 
divine character and mission of Christ; that he 
is the Saviour man in his ignorance and sinful- 
ness needs; that all accepting and obeying this 
Christ as their Way, Truth, and Life, are fully 
entitled to the name and hope of the Christian. 


Notes 


The Episcopal Church Congress will meet in 
New Orleans on April 16. Some of the best-known 
clergymen and laymen of the Church will discuss 
foreign missions, co-operation, the American po- 
litical “machine,” the development of Christ’s 
teachings, Protestantism and Catholicism in the 
Episcopal Church, poets and prophets and prayer. 


The biennial meeting of the State Association 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of New 
York will be held at Rochester, February 18-20, 
preceded by the State Conference of General Sec- 
retaries at Clifton Springs, February 16 and 17. 
Among the speakers expected at the Convention 
are the Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London ; the Rev. 
J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., of Philadelphia; the 
Rev. O. P. Gifford, D.D., of Buffalo, and several 
prominent workers in the Association. The meet- 
ing promises to be one of unusual excellence. 














Correspondence 


A Correction 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In the report of the debate on the Civil 
Service you have credited Mr. Barrett, of 
_Massachusetts, with the speech made by 
Mr. Moody, of Massachusetts. I heard the 
debate. Mr. Barrett spoke, but later, and 


in quite a different vein. 
gE. A. ¥. 


Religion Without Authority 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Mr. McConnell’s most excellent and timely 
article on “ The Church in Modern Society ” 
is to my mind a most complete and truly sci- 
entific statement of the facts in the case. 
But what is the real cause of the situation 
that he so vividly depicts? Is it not the 
complete evaporation from the modern mind 
of all sense of authority in religion? We 
have come to a period in the world’s history 
when there is practically, for the average 
mind, no such thing as “an infallible author- 
ity in matters of faith and practice.” Neither 
is there any such consensus of opinion on 
such matters as to command respectful atten- 
tion. The divine authority of the “ Church” 
is to the modern mind an effete supersti- 
tion. “The Holy Bible” of the Puritans, 
the “ Book” which Milton and Bunyan stud- 
ied on their knees and with tears, is equally 
a thing of the past. In place thereof we 
have a very interesting and impressive litera- 
ture—a literature which, like all literature, 
is authoritative in so far as it is true. 

This literature must be interpreted, as all 
the world’s literature is interpreted, in accord- 
ance with the well-ascertained canons of his- 
torical criticism. If this is not a fact, then I 
have read my Outlook to little purpose. 

Now, it is very evident that such a “ divine 
revelation ” as this for the mass of mankind 
is just as authoritative, and will carry the 
same weight, no more, no less, than belonged 
to Plato, Marcus Aurelius. and Seneca in the 
last days of the Roman Empire. So to the 
average man of to-day, what he is to believe, 
and how he is to conduct himself, with regard 
to matters “of faith and practice,” is purely a 
matter of private and personal concern. It 
is inevitable that under such views churches 
assume the aspect of private clubs, creeds 


carry the weight of interesting personal con- 
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victions, and Sunday “worship” becomes 
purely a personal preference and individual 
habit. 

Civilized society, for its own preservation, 
will continue to say, “ Thou shalt not steal, 
murder, or commit adultery ;” but civilized 
society will probably never again say, “ You 
must believe this creed, and go to church.” 
The situation may have certain disadvan- 
tages; but it is here, and here to stay. 

CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 

Simsbury, Conn. 


The Paramount Issue 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Friends of primary reform are grateful 
that your editorial policy includes recognition 
of the paramount political issue in this 
country, primary reform. We have civil 
service reform well under way toward estab- 
lishment. But it has not solved the problem 
of spoils politics. Mr. Platt’s endless-chain 
plan of conducting politics still survives. 
His lieutenants enroll the party membership. 
That enrollment alone can vote at the party 
primary which elects delegates, who in turn 
name Mr. Platt’s lieutenants, who, when 
elected to the Legislature, see that the law 
of the endless-chain primary system is not 
changed. The New York lawis the basis of 
most of the primary legislation in the United 
States prior to 1895. It is almost identical 
with the old Porter law of 1865-6 that has 
been at the basis of all the political cor- 
ruption in California. Since 1895 a new line 
of legislation has been taken up in several 
States of the Union, and there is a well- 
defined demand that the primary shall be 
safeguarded as carefully as the balloting that 
takes place on election day. Mr. Plait 
should not be blamed for the condition of 
things which he has only taken advantage of 
in the absence of public sentiment on the 
question of pure primaries. It is a safe 
proposition to make that nine-tenths of the 


laws enacted thus far in the United States i 


for the conduct, control, and regulation of F 
primaries were drawn to protect the bosses 
and machine politicians, instead of working 
justice among the membership of political 
organizations. But we had no right to ex 
pect the politician to legislate against his own 
business. We have permitted him to drive 
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the clean and conscientious man out of the 
party organizations, and the stay-at-home 
vote has alarmingly increased. The problem 
to be solved to-day is the corrupted primary. 
Unless the very fountain-head of all our po- 
litical activities can be purified, can we hope 
for good government and lower taxes, to say 
nothing of moral progress? The corrupted 
primary strikes at the foundation of repre- 
sentative government. It is said that in a 
certain city in this State a candidate for the 
Legislature had $12,000 spent to secure his 
nomination at the primaries, his campaign 
bill was $1,200, and his salary as legislator 
was $120. Who owned that representative, 
and to whom was he responsible ? 

Permit me to rapidly run over the legisla- 
tion of the States and Territories as it stands 
at present. Arizona, Georgia, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming have, at least so far as their cities are 
concerned, placed the primaries under party 
control. That is, the rules and regulations 
of the party organization or its executive 
committee control the primary. The only 
provisions for nominating candidates by con- 
ventions or petitions of voters in Alabama, 
Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Montana, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont are contained in the bal- 
lot law of those States, and do not attempt to 
regulate the conduct of the caucus and pri- 
mary. In most of the States in the country 
districts the custom prevails of selecting dele- 
gates by precincts and then nominating a 
ticket in a convention of these delegates. In 
many of the Southern States, and parts of 
lowa, Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, the 
primary election proper, originated in Craw- 
ford County, Pennsylvania, isemployed. Un- 
der this plan all the party members vote 
direct for all the candidates to be nominated— 
a system that it will be found difficult to im- 
prove upon. 2. Hi. 


Salem, Oregon. 


Hymn-Books Wanted 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

At our Sunday-school gathering to-day I 
Was appointed a committee of one to confer 
with some party in reference to our obtaining 
some hymn-books for use at our church ser- 
vices, We are a new settlement under a 
Ditch started scarcely five years ago, and 
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are proud of our success. We have preach- 
ing every alternate Sabbath in our school- 
house, and our congregations number from 
fifty to eighty, with constant new accessions. 
Our one dozen hymn-books that we began 
with are quite inadequate for us. We have 
the greatest possible variety of denomina- 
tions represented, including Adventists and 
Unitarians, etc. We would gladly pay the 
cost of sending, and accept them with thanks. 
Some Sunday-school song-books would also 
prove very acceptable. 


MARY L. BLAKE. 
Roswell, Canyon Co., Idaho. 


The Single Tax Again 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I beg leave to very materially differ from 
the conclusions arrived at by you in one of 
your editorials in the issue of the 18th inst., 
under the heading “ The Single Tax Again.” 
Your whole argument appears to me unten- 
able. Quoting a previous article, you say, “ We 
believe that this method of giving to them 
their own, by framing a tax which would 
really be a rent payable to the people, is both 
just and practicable.” Then you qualify this 
Statement with a demand for some compen- 
sation to landowners. Now, in admitting the 
justice of the “single tax,’ you admit too 
much to logically leave any room for com- 
pensation; because if the private ownership 
of land is right, if only those have a right to 
the earth that have money enough to buy a 
piece of it, then the framing of a tax law to 
make land value bear more than its propor- 
tionate share of the tax burden imposed upon 
other property would be robbery. But if 
private ownership of land is wrong, and there 
is high moral and philosophic authority for 
saying, “ Equity does not permit of property 
in land,” then it becomes a continuous rob- 
bery of the masses of the people, and every 
consideration of justice and expediency de- 
mands that with the least possible delay the 
disinherited be restored to their own. 

In the face of the Henry George method 
of restoring mankind to their equal rights to 
the use of the earth, your contention for 
compensation to landowners becomes ridicu- 
lously absurd. What supercilious stupidity 
would it be for taxpayers to demand com- 
pensation for being taxed! 

Your argument “ that land ownership has 
been recognized and accepted by Anglo-Saxon 
communities for many centuries, and that 
non-landowners have accepted it with the 
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landowners and no less than they,” only pro- 
claims history and proves the thieving pro- 
clivities of the race. No reasonable person 
doubts the truth of your statement ; it implies 
a tacit agreement between thief and victim, 
and that acquiescence of the victim is a 
sufficient justification for the theft. To-day 
many non-landowners are perfectly willing to 
acquiesce because dominated by the “smart 
Aleck ” idea that their chances are decidedly 
brilliant for becoming thieves themselves ; but 
is that pure morals? is it good ethics? How 
long must a wrong be imposed, and how often 
must an evil be multiplied, before they be- 
come right ? 

I opine that the least said about compen- 
sation the better. If ever that question comes 
up for judicial decision, the disinherited have 
claims that equity will respect. 


” 


J. S. 


Dogs and Danger 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

You lately printed these “parallel pas- 
sages :” 

It must be a very stupid dog that lets himself 
be run over by a fast driver in his gig; he can 

. jump out of the wheel’s way after the tire has 
already touched him.—“ Elsie Venner,” Chapter 
III. O. W. Holmes. 

Even a dog, who is very far removed from a 
wild wolf, his ancestor, can be waked out of deep 
sleep by a cart-wheel touching his flank, and can 
spring away unharmed before that wheel comes 
on.—* The Second Jungle Book,” Story III. 
Rudyard Kipling. 

The matter above is a capital example of 
how two good men can go wrong in the same 
road. If there is one danger more than an- 
other to which dogs are liable, it is that of 
being run over. They will dodge a horse, but 
wagon-wheels seem not to fall into the cate- 
gory of things to be feared in any dog’s 
mind, unless he has been brought up among 
carriages and /aught, distinctly, to look out 
for them. Hundreds of dogs are run over 
and killed in large towns daily. It is a mira- 
cle when one escapes after a wheel touches 
him. I had the dearest of fox-terriers killed 
before my eyes by a Hansom cab the other 
day, although the dog was standing “at 
attention ” (looking for me), the cab was jog- 
ging along at a slow trot, and there was 
plenty of room for the dog, who was as bright 
and active as any of his kind, to step out of 
the way. He simply did not understand his 
peril. No danger is so great in towns, espe- 
cially since the adoption of the noiseless rub- 
ber tires for cab wheels; and owners of pet 
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dogs should be earnestly warned, in spite of 
the two eminent errorists above cited. 
ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


Provision for Ministers 


fo the Editors of The Outlook: 

Having heard an eloquent, though some. 
what diffident, appeal from the pulpit on be- 
half of a Church Board for Assisting Aged 
and Infirm Ministers, the following thought 
suggested itself: Cannot some commercial 
body be intrusted with the care of ministers’ 
lives for a consideration, after the manner of 
Partnership Insurance? One is struck with 
the frequency and earnestness of these ap- 
peals for aid, especially during the hard times 
of the last four years, with instances cited of 
distress and hardship endured by those who 
have labored for all that is best in citizen- 
ship. 

Further thought developed the following 
query: Why should a young minister not 
have his life insured by his congregation, 
the premium to be paid by them in addition to 
his regular salary? When removed to another 
parish, let his new congregation make similar 
provision for him, by carrying along the same 
policy. 

We hear of Church Boards of Aid raising 
enormous sums of money for endowment pur- 
poses and reserve funds, one Board reporting 
at a recent conference that their permanent 
fund for relief amounted to $1,551,000, a 
major portion of which was bearing six per 
cent. interest, and yet the same Board was 
able to pay to the highest class of their annui- 
tants only the sad/ sum of $280 per annum, 
so heavy was the demand upon their resources; 
and, further, they were obliged ¢0 go into debt 
$50,000 to do it. The experience of most 
Church Relief Boards is of a similar char- 
acter. 

With these facts understood, what pro- 
vision can be made for ministers that will 
possess the following characteristics : 

1. Better value financially. 

2. Lighter burden for the denomination. 

3. Less expendi ure of time, thought, and 
labor than the present system requires. 

Assuming the average minister-graduate to Ff) 
be physically sound at the age of twenty-five. 
the premium on a $5,000 policy in any good 
life insurance company, on what is called a 
“thirty-five year endowment,” will average 
about twenty dollars per thousand, or one 
hundred dollars per annum after deducting 
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the usual bonuses or profits. Such a policy 
on a minister’s life will cost his congregation 
the small sum of two dollars per week in 
addition to his salary. 

Let the provision be made by each con- 
gregation as @ trust for the Church at large 
in favor of the minister until the insured 
reach the age of sixty years. Should the 
assured die unmarried before the policy limit 
is reached, the Church Board in charge of 
this work would receive the face value of the 
policy, returning to the congregation the 
premiums originally paid by them, the balance 
to be devoted to the general Relief Fund. 

If the assured live out the policy term, the 
paid-up value of the policy, $5,000, could be 
converted, under the direction of the Board, 
into a retiring annuity, and would realize a 
guaranteed allowance of over $450. 

In event of a minister’s death preceding 
the age of sixty, the value of the policy, if 
judiciously invested, would yield an income of 
$300 per annum. Not a large sum, surely, 
but still a “nest egg” for a family that has 
lost the breadwinner, and, from a layman’s 
point of view, what is better, this annuity or 
provision is certain, and its production, its 
care, has not cost the denomination anything 
directly, nor does it entail upon any of the 
Church Boards one moment’s anxious thought, 
as a supplement to the personal savings of 
the individual. 

From a business point of view, adequate 
provision can be made for ministers now in 
harness, under the age of thirty-five, that will 
cost the congregations doing so but two per 
cent. per annum of the amount now deemed 
necessary. The presentsystem must provide 
in some measure for present needs, and con- 
tinue to do so for about ten years to come, 
after which, should this Trust Insurance plan 
or something similar prove acceptable, the 
burden on a denomination would become 
annually lighter. 

Were such a plan generally adopted, with 
its certainty of provision for the minister and 
his family, would it not have its reflex action 
on his life and character—giving him a spirit 
of independence in thought, speech, and ac- 
tion ? 

Some may oppose the adoption of this or a 
similar scheme on the ground that the de- 
nomination doing so is endeavoring to shift 
on to other shoulders the responsibility of 
caring for its aged servants who have “ borne 
the heat and burden of the day;” but is it 
hot rather applying to an old problem the 
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mechanics of our commercial system, with the 
leverage point at the individual instead of a 


hopeless lifting at long range of an almost 
immovable weight? W. Hi. K. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/? is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer’s name and address. 


In your issue of November 20, 1897, “ J. D.” 
remarks that a certain Episcopal clergyman was 
not averse to admitting to baptism or confirma- 
tion a man who believed “in God the Father 
Almighty, and in Jesus Christ His only Son our 
Lord.” You refer to this as liberality. It is 
true that in admitting Christians from other 
bodies, if they have been baptized in the name 
of the Blessed Trinity the question is not asked, 
What was your creed subscription ? So possibly 
this Episcopalian clergyman justifies himself in 
using some extemporaneous mode of service prior 
to the act of baptism. Certainly he could not 
use the Church’s form, which distinctly calls for 
belief in the Apostles’ Creed, unless he and the 
candidate confused liberality with immorality. 
Does not The Outlook coincide with this opinion ? 

R. F. H. 


The ritual given in the Prayer-Book for the 
“baptism of those of riper years ” includes 
the following: “ Q. Dost thou believe all the 
Articles of the Christian Faith, as contained 
in the Apostles’ Creed? A. I do.” This, of 
course, excludes from baptism a person who 
cannot conscientiously say “I do” to a// the 
Articles. The question then arises whether 
a priest of the Episcopal Church is bound by 
his ordination vow never to vary the preced- 
ing formulary. The vow reads thus: “ Will 
you then give your faithful diligence always 
to minister the Doctrine and Sacraments, 
and the Discipline of Christ, as the Lord 
hath commanded, and as this Church hath 
received the same, according to the command- 
ments of God? etc. Azs. I will.” 


In your issue of December 18, 1897, under the 
heading “ Baptism Not a Prerequisite to Com- 
munion,” J. R. Davies, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, Hector, Minn., quotes from 
the Methodist Discipline the invitation to the 
Lord’s table [to show that baptism is not a 
prerequisite.—Eps.]. This invitation was bor- 
rowed from the Episcopal Prayer-Book, and is 
addressed only to baptized communicants of 
the Church. Unbaptized people are not included 
in the invitation. It is for Christians—for those 
who intend to follow the commandments of God. 
Christ told his Apostles to “ teach all nations, 
baptizing them,” etc. He made no exception. 
“ Repent and be baptized ” is a command to be 
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obeyed. At one time unbaptized persons were 
not even allowed to be present at the celebration 
of the Holy Communion, and it is still customary 
in many parishes for them to retire before this 
service begins. No orthodox church allows them 
to partake. Even the doors of a masonic lodge 
are barred against those who have not been initi- 
ated. Baptism is initiation into the Church. 
H. W. 

We hardly suppose «H. W.” to mean 
what he seems to imply, that no “ unbaptized 
people” are Christians. That “no orthodox 
church allows them to partake” is not mat- 
ter of fact, except so far-as it is matter of 
opinion whether allowing them to partake be 
“ orthodox.” Granting that “ baptism is initi- 
ation into the Church,” the question remains 
whether the Church ought to fence the Lord’s 
Table against every one not thus initiated. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church allows its 
“ probationers,” though yet unbaptized, to 
come to the Table. 


1. What is the argument against limiting the 
invitation to the Communion to those only who 
are “members of other Evangelical Churches,” 
as given by some of our churches? Is it well 
founded on the Scriptures? 2. Of what advan- 
tage to the congregation is it for the minister to 
read aloud the hymns before singing them ? 
This question is now being agitated in our Con- 
gregational church, where the rule prevails. 

xX 


1. Limiting it to church members has a 
show of Scriptural authority. It was so lim- 
ited in the Apostolic time. But there were 
then no followers of Christ outside of the 
Church. Now there are many—for instance, 
President Lincoln. The Table is Christ’s 
table, and the Church has no authority to ex- 
clude from it any of his followers. Compare 
Luke ix., 49, 50. The exclusion of any who 
profess Christianity because not deemed 
“evangelical,” or orthodox, is without the 
least shadow of Scriptural authority. St. Paul 
says that a man is to “ examine himself,” not 
to be examined by others, as to his fitness 
to partake (1 Corinthians xi., 28). Pastor 
Robinson, of the Mayflower Pilgrims, advised 
as to communion with those deemed heretical, 
to “close with them as nearly as we can with- 
out sin.” 2, Incase the supply of hymn-books 
is short, it is desirable. In case the minister 
is a good and expressive reader, it is edifying. 
In other cases it seems superfluous, and may 
be worse than that. 


One of our most promising and intelligent 
young ministers is opposed to The Outlook on 
the ground that such articles as the recent edito- 
rial on “ The Method of Christianity ” disparage 
or nullify the necessity of what is called the 
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“new birth” or “regeneration.” 
Abbott mean that? 


Does Dr. 
: ‘ If so, with due respect to 
his ability, I must say that I do not so read the 


New Testament. Such teaching seems to me 
fundamentally erroneous. 
E. R. W. 

It appears to us that the editorial referred 
to declares in the most explicit terms what 
is known as the doctrine of the new birth, 
and almost in Christ’s own words. How 
could this be more explicitly declared than 
by saying that Jesus Christ saves men “by 
giving them life, and giving it more abun: 
dantly”? What is giving life but a “new 
birth *? What is a new birth buta reception 
of life? How could it be expressed more 
clearly than by the phrase, “the end of re. 
demption is the kingdom of God, by the cre. 
ation of divine men”? What is this but say- 
ing that the Christian is a new creation in 
Christ Jesus? We recommend the promis. 
ing and intelligent young minister to re-read 
with more care. and without prejudice, the 
article entitled “The Method of Christian- 
ity.” 


I should be greatly pleased if The Outlook 
would furnish me with a list of topics suitable fo: 
an informal Sunday evening talk. In my even- 
ing congregation there are many young people, 
but neither they nor their elders have quite the 
high order of intelligence which obtains in most 
of our New England towns. 1 need some topics 
which shall be both practical and interesting, but 
instructive as well. [sae 

We suggest the following as specimens 
likely to suggest others : 

1. Taming the Tongue (James iii., 8). 

2. Rolling Stones Gather No Moss (James 
i., 8) 

3. A Rich Living and a Rich Life (Luke 
xii., 15). 

4. Public Spirit (Luke vii., 5). 

5. Buying Opportunity {Ephesians v., 16, 
margin R. V.). 

6. Helping the Lord (John xi., 39, first 
clause). 

7. The Eleventh Commandment (Jolin xv., 
12). 


8. Christian Citizenship (Philippians iii, 


20). 

9. The Community of Real Interests (Ro 
mans xiv., 7). 

10. Ultimate Certainties (Hebrews xii., 27). 


My knowledge of science and philosophy is 
very limited. I believe, however, in the uniform: 
ity of natural law. But natural has always seemed 
to me to be only a name given to the manner 0 
which the Deity accomplishes his purposes. He 
has chosen this method because best suited to 
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the production and highest development of free 
and virtuous beings. He is as superior to law 
as an Oriental despot is to the laws of his State. 
Yet even God is in a manner bound by law. A 
spheroid, for instance, must revolve on its short- 
est axis. The angle of incidence must be equal 
to the angle of reflection. Is there in the realm 
of law a dividing line that separates the part 
subject to God from that to which he is subject ? 
or is he subject to all law? or is law God and 
God law? Can you help me in my perplexity ? 
H. i. 


Law is the term of science or philosophy 
for a mode of divine action, or the action of 
forces which are divine. Because God can- 
not be superior to himself, he cannot be su- 
perior to law. We may speak of him as 
«bound by law,” but only as meaning that 
law is nothing external to him, and that he 
cannot act inconsistently. ‘ Natural law ” is 
a term of narrower or wider meaning accord- 
ing as we restrict the term “nature” to ma- 
terial objects, as most do, or extend it to 
include human nature also. You would do 
well to read President Hyde’s book, “ Practi- 
cal Idealism ” (Macmillan, New York, $1.50.) 


In a discourse this morning I heard a pastor 
say that, no matter what our own peculiar tempta- 
tion may be, we may be assured that Christ has 
had the same temptation; and he (the pastor) 
gave Hebrews iv., 15, as authority for the state- 
ment. I cannot believe that Christ suffered 
every temptation possible to the human family. 
I can believe that he suffered much temptation, 
and that when tempted by Satan the same 
method was applied that Satan uses in our day. 

ee 2 

The text quoted must be understood in a 
generic, not a specific, sense. Compare the 
threefold classification of sins in | John ii., 16, 
with the triple temptation narrated in Ma‘- 
thew iv. Of course the specific temptations 
of a man in business or the mother of a fam- 
ily were not experienced by Christ. The 
reality affirmed is the divine sympathy with 
the tempted. This had been affirmed long 
before by Isaiah (xliii., 2; liv., 5; Ixiii., 9). 
But now this divine sympathy is individual- 
ized and embodied in Christ, because the 
Spirit of Christ is one with the Spirit of God. 


Will you kindly tell me the best book that 
sets forth, clearly and briefly, how moral intui- 
tions are more trustworthy than our senses ? 


We cannot recommend any book on this 
subject. Moral intuitions are sometimes called 
“the moral sense.” One sense is more trust- 
worthy than another in its special province. 
Touch is more trustworthy than sight in de- 
termining whether an object is hard or soft. 
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Physical sense is more trustworthy in regard 
to physical character; moral sense in regard 
to moral character. But, in order to be trust- 
worthy, every sense, physical or moral, needs 
to be cultivated by education and exercise. 
On this account the moral sense is in many 
persons less trustworthy than the physical, 
because less cultivated. 


Will you kindly refer me to what you consider 
the best lives of Cardinal Newman ? 
C. 2. &. 
The best now to be had is R. H. Hutton’s. 
It is understood that after Mr. Gladstone has 
passed away this will be superseded by a 
more complete work. 


Will you kindly tell me where I can find the 
quotation, 
“ The old order changeth,” 
and in what poem or work it may be found? You 
will greatly favor me by so doing. 
E. S. B. 
By Tennyson, in * The Passing of Arthur.” 


A recent inquiry respecting the observance 
of Washington's birthday suggests to us that 
Washington’s Farewell Address, which may 
be of some use on such occasions, is published 
in pamphlet form by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. (Paper 15 cents, linen 25 cents.) 


To “ A. H. McK.’s” answer to “ H.’s” query as 
to the lines of the song, 
“ Death comes down with reckless footsteps 
To the hall and hut,” 


I venture to suggest that they were doubtless 
intended as a translation of the familiar lines in 
Horace, Liber I., Carmen IV., 


“Pallida mors «quo pulsat 
tabernas 
Regumque turres.” 


vede ~pauperum 
] paup 


J. McK. 


About People 


—The youngest university president in this 
country is said to be Dr. Jerome Hall Ray- 
mond, of the University of West Virginia. 

—The late William James Linton, the em- 
inent engraver, was, in his young manhood, 
a Chartist and agitator in England, a friend 
of Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Louis Blanc, and, 
what is more, a believer in the United States 
of Europe. In 1867 he came to this country, 
and finally made his home in New Haven. 

—Dr. Watson says that when he was re- 
cently traveling in Scotland, a man in the 
same carriage said: “If you will stand up 
with me at the window I will show you some- 
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thing; you will only get a glimpse suddenly 
and for an instant.” They stood up and 
waited. Soona little smoke came into view. 
“ That’s Kirriemuir,’ said the man, and sat 
down with a smile of ineffable complacency. 
After a while Ian Maclaren remarked that 
J. M. Barrie was born there. “ Yes,” said 
the man, “and so was I.” 


—The New York “Sun” points out the 
fact that care does not seem to shorten the 
lives of British Premiers. Mr. Gladstone, by 
completing his 87th year, has broken the 
record of modern times, which had been held 
by Addington, Lord Sidmouth, who died at 
over 86. Earl Russell died at 86, the Duke 
of Wellington at 82, Lord Palmerston and 
Earl Grey at 81. Of the other Prime Min- 
isters of Queen Victoria who are dead, the 
Earl of Beaconsfield’s age was 77, the Earl 
of Aberdeen’s 76, the Earl of Derby’s 80, 
Viscount Melbourne’s 69, and Sir Robert 
Peel’s 62. Mr. Gladstone and Sir Robert 
are the only two Premiers who were not peers 
or did not accept a peerage from the Queen. 


—The New York “ Tribune ” says that of 
the pall-bearers at the funeral of Abraham 
Lincoln only two, H. G. Worthington and 
ex-Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, are now 
living. The following is a list of the dis- 
tinguished men who acted in that capacity : 
Senate—Foster, of Connecticut; Morgan, of 
New York; Johnson, of Maryland; Yates, 
of Illinois; Wade, of Ohio; and Conners, of 
California. House—Dawes, of Massachu- 
setts; Croffroth, of Pennsylvania; Smith, of 
Kentucky ; Colfax, of Indiana; Worthington, 
of Nevada; and Washburne, of Illinois. 
Army—Generals Grant, Halleck, and Nich- 
olls. Navy—Farragut, Shubrick, and Zelin. 
Civilians—O. H. Browning, of Illinois; 
Thomas Corwin, of Ohio; George Ashman, 
of Massachusetts; and Simon Cameron, of 
Pennsylvania. 


—Last Christmas each of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
eldest three sons received a sword with in- 
scriptions from their father. The Prince 
Imperial’s sword had engraved: “Your 
strength belongs to your country. To his 
son William, Christmas, 1897.—William. 
Rex,” and this in verse: “ Trust in God, de- 
fend yourself bravely, that your glory and 
honor may remain intact. He who passes 
on courageously with the help of God will 
never be driven from the battle-field.” On 
Prince Ejitel Friedrich’s sword stands this 
motto: “Faithful and fearless.” Prince 
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Adalbert’s has two verses to this effect: 
“ May this sword never be drawn without 
good cause, and never be replaced in its 
scabbard unless covered with honor.” It 
has been suggested that the above are ex. 
cerpts from the new gospel of his Majesty’s 
Hallowed Person which Brother Henry has 
gone to proclaim to the heathen. 


-—Noticing a report in a New York paper 


that Senator Hawley is in peor health and 
will not stand for re-election to the Senate, the 
Hartford “ Times” says: 


The senior editor of the Hartford “ Times” 
met General Hawley on the street yesterday. He 
was in remarkably good health, and did not ap- 
pear to be over sixty years of age. His service 
of eighteen years in the Senate gives him influ. 
ence in that body. As a member of the Con- 
mittee on Coast Defenses, Senator Hawley has 
rendered efficient and valuable services. To him 
in 1878 Samuel J. Tilden addressed his notable 
letter on the necessity of increasing our coast de- 
fenses. Senator Hawley is Chairman of the Com. 
mittee on Military Affairs; he is second on the 
Committee to establish the University of the 
United States, is a member of the Special Con- 
mittee on the Construction of the Nicaraguan 
Canal, and is on the Select Committee of [nter- 
national Expositions. The correspondent is mis- 
taken in saying that Senator Hawley will not be 
a candidate for re-election. He will be, and if 
Connecticut Republicans are to have the Senator 
for the next term, Senator Hawley will be their 
best and most useful man. 


Bits of Fun 


‘“‘ Pa, what is an usher?” said Willie. “ He's 
the man who shows people where they mustn't 
sit at church.”—Z xchange. 


She—Don’t you think it is dangerous to eat 
mushrooms? He—Not a bit of danger in it. 
The danger is in eating toadstools.—Chicago 
News. 

Frances (aged six, who loves her kitty)—Are 
you happy, mamma ? Mamma—Yes, dear. Why? 
Frances (listening)—I don’t hear you pu'r!— 
Harper's Bazar. 


Pruyn—Have you heard that horrible story 
about old Stiffe being buried alive? Dr. Bolus 
(hastily)—Buried alive? Impossible! Why, he 
was one of my patients !—Brooklyn Life. 

“A good many people,” said the Cornfed 


Philosopher, “are economical after the manner 
of a man I once knew, who smoked thirty-cent 


cigars and saved the burned matches to kindle the f 


fires."—Judianapolis Journal. 


Benevolent Old Gentleman (pointing a moral 
to village school-children)—Now, why do I take 
all the trouble to leave my home and come over 
here and speak to you thus? Can any boy tell 
me? Bright Child (innocently)—Please, su’, 
p’r’aps yeow loikes to ’ear yourself taak, sur— 
Tit- Bits. 
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For the Little People 
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Mysterious Guests 
I had three friends. I asked one day 
That they would dine with me; 
But when they came I found that they 
Were six instead of three. 


My good wife whispered, “ We, at best, 
But five can hope to dine. 

Send one away.” I cid: The rest 
Remaining numbered nine. 


* T too will go,” the second cried. 
He left at once, and then, 

Although to count but eight I tried, 
There were remaining ten. 


“ Go call them back !”” my wife implored ; 
“TI fear the third may go, 

And leave behind, to share our board, 
Perhaps a score or so.” 


The second one then straight returned, 
As might have been expected ; 

He, with the ten, we quickly learned, 
Eleven made. Dejected, 


We saw the first returning ; he, 
With all the rest, turned round ; 
And there, behold! were my friends three, 
Though six they still were found. 
(For those of you who yet may find 
My riddle too complex, 
I'll say the friends I had in mind 
Were “S” and “I” and « X.”) 
—St. Nicholas. 


The Fairy and the Icicle 
By Alice H. Whitney 

Not long ago a fairy, from a land where 
the days were always bright and sunny and 
the evenings cool and dewy, strayed into a 
country where the winters were long and cold. 
She was delighted with the whiteness and 
the sparkle everywhere. She had never seen 
such a soft, fleecy covering, and did not know 
that its name was snow. 

But how came she here, so far from her 
own warm home? She had been naughty, 
this little fairy. She would not obey her 
Queen. She’ wished to sing and dance and 
play from morning till night. But there was 
work, and she should have been willing to do 
her share, for every one who is put into this 





great beautiful world has some duty to per 
form which shall make the lives of those 
around him pleasanter and better. Not so 
thought our fairy. She had never learned 
the secret of making herself happy by doing 
for others. 

The day came when her Queen’s patience 
was gone. “Bring to me Miss Naughty 
Fairy,” was the message. When before the 
Queen, did she bend the knee, as was custom- 
ary? No, indeed. She had become so will- 
ful that she stood erect. At this the Queen 
was very angry, and immediately said, “I 
will not have in my kingdom one who is dis- 
obedient. Go. Return not till I send for 
you.” 

You probably think that she dropped upon 
both knees, kissed the toe of her Queen’s tiny 
shoe, and promised to do right. But she did 
no such thing. She tossed her head back till 
her little nose turned up to the sky, laughed 
saucily, and whirled out of sight, saying, “ I’m 
glad to get away. It’s poky here. Ill see 
what the giants are doing.” 

So she came into this land of every-day 
people where they sleep by night and work 
by day. Years ago, when out on some mid- 
night frolic, she had wandered into this same 
place, and had found every one in bed breath- 
ing heavily. She had not courage enough to 
stay until morning, but she could not go away 
without tweaking the noses of two or three. 
At her third attempt a prodigious snore so 
frightened her that she didn’t stop running 
till she was with her own kind. This little 
adventure decided her to come again. In 
fact, she knew not where else to go. 

Early morning, just after people began to 
move about, found Miss Fairy in one of the 
principal streets of this busy city. Never 
had she seen such strange beings by daylight; 
and as she was very curious, she decided to 
examine one of these gigantic beings. In 
order to do this she placed herself in his path, 
her head on one side, her arms akimbo, her 
small, bright eyes staring saucily at him. But 
how she shook her arms, and stamped her 
feet, and how her eyes sparkled, when he 
stepped right over her, not even seeing her! 

This did not daunt her, for she was a very 
persistent little fairy, and if she had used her 
persistence in the right way she need not 
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have been taught this severe lesson. However, 
after somewhat recovering from her anger and 
surprise, she attempted to examine another 
man, and was walked over as before. This 
made her thoughtful, and she sat down on a 
tiny snowball to rest. Very soon something 
appeared which made her forget all her pre- 
vious mishaps. 

“Ha! what's this with so many legs? I 
must look into this,” and up she jumped, tak- 
ing her usual position in the middle of the 
road, in the usual attitude. She didn’t remain 
there long before she found herself dodging 
this way, then that, fairly scrambling to keep 
out from under the feet of this monster, 
which was only a very kind horse, who 
wouldn’t step on her for the world had he 
been able to see so small a body. 

After being walked over by men and horses, 
having sleighs dragged over her, being 
knocked down by great good-natured dogs, 
all taking no notice of her, she began to lose 
her courage. Having no one to whom she 
could speak, she became lonely. Night com- 
ing, it was necessary for her to seek shelter, 
and now her real troubles began. What 
should she do? She was not accustomed to 
snow. Everything was bright and warm at 
her own home. How she longed to go back, 
but dared not till she was sent for! So she 
wandered about, till, seeing a large, bare 
grapevine. she climbed among the thickest of 
the branches and cuddled down to sleep. 
Her breath being moist and the atmosphere 
being cold, a layer of ice formed around her, 
and when she awakened she was imprisoned 
in a hard crystal case, just like an icicle. 

How she beat against the walls with her 
tiny hands! Howangryshe became! Forshe 
had not yet learned the lesson necessary for 
all who wish to be wise to learn. Her efforts 
wearied her after a while, and she became 
quiet. Now she began to think—first, how 
to get out; second, how she came there. 
And as she fully realized that she herself was 
the cause of all her troubles, her heart soft- 
ened, the tears began to flow. I saw themrun 
down the icicle and drop from the end. I 
watched them for twodays. Ard one bright, 
sunny noontime, something—I know not 
what, but think it must have been a messen- 
ger from the Fairyland—caused that icicle to 
fall, and out jumped Miss Fairy. What a 
scampering over the snow! Not a track 
was left behind, so light was the step. 

Have I no doubt about this? Why, I saw 
the tears, and I saw the icicle fall! 
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A Queer Umbrella 


It was raining, and the wind was blowing 
so vigorously that it was difficult to carry an 
umbrella. She was a plump, but not tall, 
small girl, and in spite of the smile that was 
on her face when the wind seemed to wrestle 
with her for the possession of the umbrella 
which she succeeded in keeping in her own 
hands, there was a look of anxiety in her face, 
She turned the corner, and hurried into the 
shelter of a deep doorway; the umbrella, still 
open, she put in the vestibule, putting her 
foot on the edge to prevent its blowing away. 
She took off ter tam and took from it a doll, 
just large enough to fit in the crown. She 
looked anxiously at it, smoothed its dress and 
curls, put it back in her tam, which she then 
carefully adjusted, picked up her umbrella, 
grasped it firmly, and hurried out into the 
rain. It was Saturday morning. Evidently 
the little mother was on her way to spend the 
day with a friend, and was taking her child, 
carefully protected, with her. What a wise 
little mother! No possibility of this precious 
baby getting wet under her queer umbrella, 
resting on her mother’s curls ! 


Birds as Friends 


That birds remember and appreciate a 
kindness is proven on the part of one bird. 
A gentleman writing to one of the Western 
papers tells the story: 


Last week my brother (a lad of twelve) killed 
a snake which was just in the act of robbing a 
song-sparrow’s nest. Ever since then the male 
sparrow has shown his gratitude to George in a 
truly wonderful manner. When he goes into 
the garden the sparrow will fly to him, sometimes 
alighting on his head, ac other times on his 
shoulders, all the while pouring out a tumultuous 
song of praise and gratitude. It will accompany 
him about the garden, never leaving him until 
he reaches the garden gate. George, as youl 
know, is a quiet boy, who loves animals, and this 
may account, in a degree, for the sparrow’s ex- 
traordinary actions. 

I am perfectly convinced that the nesting birds 
on my place know me, and that they remember 
me from one nesting-time to another. I have 
repeatedly approached my face to within a foot 
of sitting birds without alarming them. n one 
occasion I even placed my hand on a sitting 
cardinal, which merely fluttered from bencath it 
without evincing further alarm ; yet no wild bird 
has ever evinced towards myself any especial de- 
gree of friendship. When I was a lad, I remem: 
ber that a certain decrepit old drake would follow 
me like a dog, and appeared to enjoy himself in 
my society. I could not appreciate his friendship 
then, and greatly fear that I was, at times, rather 
cruel to the old fellow. 
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Literature in Character-Building 

Professor Percival Chubb, in a lecture on 
“ How Literature can be made to Influence 
the Moral Character of Children,” before the 
Brooklyn Institute. said that everything de- 
pended on the selection of the right kind of 
literature. He declared that he found in 
boys and girls two selves—the one visible 
in the school-room before the eye of the 
teacher, using correct English and paying 
due regard to the conventionalities of the 
environment, and the same boy or girl liber- 
ated from the school-room and its control, 
using the most abominable English and care- 
less in regard to the conventionalities which 
did not seem to be irksome inside of the 
school-room. It was the place of literature 
to affect the hearts of these plastic natures. 
Professor Chubb stated a truth which every 
conscientious teacher feels deeply, that in edu- 
cation it is much easier to work with the 
intellect than with the heart. Literature, he 
believes, is the most difficult subject to teach 
because it deals with the heart. The greatest 


factor in a school-room is not the study, but 


the teacher. What grows out of the school- 
room depends on his power of putting the 
breath of life into what he teaches. Pro- 
fessor Chubb believes, with James Russell 
Lowell, that love of English literature— 
love of the language and the masterpieces 
in it—is one of the greatest factors in char- 
acter-building. The child who reads, who 
loves hooks, is dependent, certainly for the 
first fourteen years of its life, on the kind 
of books he is permitted to read. If worth- 
less books are kept out of its reach, and 
only the masterpieces of his own tongue are 
given to him, with such of the current 
literature as is strong and free from false 
presentations of great life-truths, that child 
can be safely trusted, after fourteen years of 
age, to select only good books, for bad books 
are rarely written in good language. The 
language that a child finds in a book becomes 
to it just what music becomes to the music- 
lover, to whom a discord is an offense, a 
Spiritual offense, from which he cannot re- 
cover and against which he constantly rebels. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
League of Parentsand Teachers held recently 
at Barnard College, the subject of “ Children’s 


Home Reading ” was presented by Professor 
J. E. Russell, of the Teachers’ College. It 
will doubtless surprise our readers as much 
as it did Professor Russell’s hearers to dis- 
cover that the minimum amount of reading 
is done between the ages of eleven and 
twelve, and the maximum amount of reading 
between the sixth and the eighth grades. the 
boys and girls in these grades averaging 
fourteen years. Professor Russell believes 
that the falling off after this period is due to 
the large demands of school work on the time 
of children. Before fourteen years of age the 
child who knows books at all reads everything 
that he can reach. After that period a close 
study reveals a choice in the kind of read- 
ing; some children settle down at once to one 
class of reading. Professor Russell believes 
that the papers and magazines taken in the 
homes should be carefully selected. The 
value of a good library was clearly shown 
by a list of books read by children in two 
Western cities, quoted by Professor Rus- 
sell. In one city there is no library, and 
the pupils, for the most part, borrow their 
books. This is a list of the books read by 
one seventh-grade boy: “ Peck’s Bad Boy,” 
“ Diamond Dick,” “ Buffalo Bill,” + Jesse 
James,” and “ Wandering Billy.” A _ twelve- 
year old girl, who was provided with books 
at home, had read « The Outlaw’s Bride,” 
“ Against Fate,” “The Beautiful Wretch.” 
“What Love Will Do,” “ Mona’s Choice,” 
and “ One Life, One Love.” Professor Rus- 
sell believes that the public library regulates 
the quality of the books circulated in a com- 
munity and is a positive factor in the intellect- 
ual development of the people. Where no 
library exists, there is no guiding, and yellow- 
covered literature circulates, to the detriment 
of the taste, if not the morals, of the children. 
Ninety-five per cent. of the boys who read, 
Professor Russell believes, prefer adventure, 
and seventy-five per cent. of the girls love- 
stories; and, with the wisdom of a close stu- 
dent of children and children’s literature, 
Professor Russell says that for the time it is 
the part of wisdom for the teacher and the 
librarian to provide the girls and boys of this 
age with what they will read, but give them 
the best of that class—the best books of ad- 
venture, the purest love-stories. Keep away 
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from them namby-pamby substitutes for ad- 
venture and false and vicious misrepresenta- 
tions of the soul’s deepest emotions. 


Household Accounts 


Dear Outlook: 1 wish to make a plea for 
housekeeping accounts, if it is not too late. My 
own system is so simple, so satisfactory, and 
takes so little time that perhaps it may help some 
one if I describe it. I keep an itemized account, 
writing it up in a few minutes every night. At 
the end of each monthly balance I write a brief 
statement—so much for rent, so much for coal 
and wood, for servants’ wages, gas, charity, car- 
fares, clothes, table, books, traveling, amuse- 
ments, and sundries. At the end of the year it 
takes but little time to make from these monthly 
statements a similar statement for the year. 
Every dollar is accounted for, and the statement 
is so compact that the year’s income and outgo 
can be seen at a glance. For three years I have 
found this plan practicable and adequate. And 
as to the satisfaction derived from it, I have only 
to appeal to any business man who conducts his 
affairs with ordinary care and knows where he 
stands. * 

The need of a simple method of keeping 
household accounts is felt by every house- 
keeper who is methodical and finds system a 
relief. It would result, doubtless, in the mak- 
ing of a perfect account-book for housekeep- 
ers if a practical blank-book maker could see 
one hundred account-books of as many 
housekeepers, who, because no book is satis- 
factory to them, have evolved, each, a book to 
meet her individual needs. A book that has 
been accepted by several housekeepers is 
very simple. A good-sized blank-book, well 
bound, is bought, with ruled pages—over one 
hundred. The left-hand page is ruled first. 
The first vertical line in ink is drawn about 
two inches from the edge of the leaf. Then 
lines about the distance apart of the horizon- 
tal lines or rulings are drawn on this and the 
right-hand page to about a corresponding 
distance from the edge of the left-hand page. 
At the top, on the margin, write: “ Butcher,” 
“Grocer,” “Wages,” “Rent,” “Clothes,” 
“ Books,” “Charities,” “Church,” “ Club,” 
“ Car-fare,” and every regular account that 
goes to make the sum total of expenses. In 
the space at left hand write day and date, in 
space at right hand the total amount spent 
each day. At the seventh line, across the 
page, leave space to write the total of ex- 
pense for the week, or, if monthly accounts 
are kept, the space at the bottom of the page 
will hold the total of each column, Every 
other page, or the first blank page turned, 
will hold the monthly statement of amount 
received, expended, and the balance. Miss 
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Conro, of Pratt Institute, is devising a house- 
hold account-book which doubtless will be 
peculiarly well adapted to this particular field 
of vexed and vexing financial problems. 


Health Exposition 


The International Health Exposition will 
be open in New York in April, for four 
weeks. This Exposition is meant to educate 
the public to the best methods and appliances 
of modern house sanitation. It will also have 
an exhibit of the history of sanitary house- 
hold improvements. The perfect laundry, 
kitchen, dairy, school-room, and _ hospital will 
be exhibited. Naturally, drainage, especially 
the drainage of country houses, will receive 
special attention. It is expected that lec- 
tures will be given on food adulterations and 
milk supply, and on scientific cookery. This 
International Health Exposition will be held 
in the Industrial Building known as the 
Grand Central Palace. The Exposition will 
in actual fact be the history of the science of 
domestic sanitation. The development of 
homes will be shown from the cave to the per- 
fect house of the present day. The evils of 
dampness will be shown by the effects di- 
rectly on the house, and an object-lesson in 
right drainage will be brought in immediate 
contrast. How to ventilate a cellar, how to 
ventilate bedrooms, how to care for fires, 
the development of the tenement-house prob- 
em in cities, and designs of model tenements 
in different cities, will also be discussed. Hy- 
gienic clothing, wall papers and draperies, 
will receive due attention. The advisory 
committee is composed of the Presidents of 
Health Protective Associations, city missions, 
Commissioners of Charity, rectors and pastors 
of churches, Presidents of philanthropic or- 
ganizations, and citizens interested in the 
problem of caring for the poor. The Expo- 
sition opens on April 25, and continues for 
four weeks. 


Flowers in the Sick-Room 


A London hospital physician has sent a 
circular to all the London hospitals protest- 
ing against permitting cut flowers to be kept 
in hospital wards or in sick-rooms. A pot of 
growing plants he believes to be free from 
germ-collecting possibilities. A small bunch 
of violets, or a few pinks, which the patient 
can handle, would be permissible, but not 
large bunches of flowers kept in water. 
These. he would bar from all sick-rooms, 








